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M4 Prayer for the 
| Rural Peoples of the World 


| ALMIGHTY GOD, who hast blessed 
iP the earth that it should be fruitful 
and bring forth whatsoever is needful for 
the life of man, and hast commanded us to 
|» work with quietness, and eat our own bread, 
_ bless the labors of the husbandman. Show 
_ Thy loving-kindness, that our land may give 
_ her increase; and so fill us with good things 
that the poor and needy may give thanks 
unto Thy Name. 

| Look, we beseech Thee, upon the little 
companies of our faithful brethren who in 
_ the lonely places of the world are striving 
' to uphold the banner of the Cross. If the 
- comfort of human sympathy seem far from 
_ them, be Thou their close companion and 
" pour into their hearts the spirit of hope; 
_ that they may steadfastly persevere and be 
of good courage because of Thy Word. 


Increase in us a desire to minister to 
those living on farm and ranch, in little 
_ town and open country, and so guide us by 
_ Thy Spirit that we may harvest the souls 
_ committed to our care in love and power 
_ and understanding; through Him who said 
N of old, “Pray ye the Lord of the harvest 
that He would send forth-laborers into His 
harvest,” Thy Son, our Savior Jesus Christ. 


vy 


: | —By Rev. H.W. Foreman, E piscopal National Council, 


THE EDITORIAL OUTLOOK 


Can the Church 


Recover Pentecost 2 
HE MOVEMENT for the observ- 


ance of Pentecost differs from most 

other movements in the Church in 
being carried forward without external or- 
ganization or machinery, without artificial 
promotion by committees, without setting of 
financial or statistical goals. All the empha- 
sis is being placed upon leading the mem- 
bers of the churches into a deeper personal 
experience of religion and a more receptive 
attitude toward the Spirit of God. 


It would be a dismal nineteen-hundredth 
anniversary of Pentecost if the Church 
should simply content itself with the re- 
hearsing of a twice-told tale or speculating 
concerning the attendant circumstances of 
the manifestation of the Holy Spirit long ago. 
It is not a celebration of the first Pentecost 
but an actual experience of Pentecost itself 
that the Church is needing. At the begin- 
ning the Master made it clear that it 
would be of no use for His disciples to start 
out to evangelize the world until they them- 
selves had experienced something of which, 
up to that moment, they were ignorant. 
They had heard the Master’s teaching, but 
the transforming power of it had not laid 
hold of them. It was futile then, it would be 
futile now, for Christians to proclaim that 
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teaching unless the vital power of it has been 
felt in their own inner lives. 

We are not concerned about the spectacu- 
lar phases of the first Pentecost—the lam- 
bent flame, the miracle of tongues—but we 
are concerned that the glowing spiritual ex- 
perience which these accompanied — the 
experience of the present reality of God— 
should be an indisputable fact in our own 
lives. We hear much talk about applied re- 
ligion. But how can we apply a thing which 
we do not really possess? One cannot lift 
himself by his bootstraps. Archimedes 
needed a standing-place and a lever to move 
the world, and we must have the same. 

Will the churches wait, in meditation and 
prayer and consecrated purposes, during 
these days which are just ahead, until in 
answer to their sense of uttermost need the 
infilling of the Holy Spirit shall be an ac- 
complished fact? Then every church might 
receive a Pentecost of its own. Why not, dur- 
ing these fifty days of the period of Pente- 
cost (and especially during the ten days 
leading up to the Day of Pentecost on June 
8), so far as possible lay aside our absorption 
in various programs, which, however good, 
derive their final value only from their re- 
lation to the will of God, and give ourselves 
to a renewed dedication? 


Men stand shivering today around altars 
where the fires have gone out. What contrast 
with those first Christians, whose zeal was 
all aflame! What is needed above all else is 
that the churches become conscious of the 
Divine power to which Pentecost bears 
witness. 


A churchman tells of a visit to the little 
room in Aldersgate Street, London, where 
John Wesley’s heart was “strangely warm.” 
As he sat in meditation a colored man came 
in. He read the inscription on the bronze 
plate which told what happened to Wesley 
on that spot. As he stood in silence the tears 
began to fall, and, dropping on his knees and 
raising his hands to heaven, he said: “Do it 
again, Lord. Do it agaim!” 'That is Pente- 
cost! Power first; program afterward! 


The Unity 
We Already Have 
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among the churches, it is easy to forget — 
how deep an inner unity is already ours. — 
It is easy, too, to overlook the fact that it — 


|: THE QUEST for outward unity 


is this underlying spiritual oneness which 


alone can give vital meaning to any united — 


organization. 


Most important of all, with all our differ- : 
ent labels and special points of view, we all — 


share the one priceless possession, that alone 


gives meaning to any of our organizations— ~ 


the personality of Jesus Christ. No denomi- 


nation claims, or can claim, any monopoly ~ 


of Him. 


What a common treasure we have also in 


the heritage of our devotional literature. It — 
was Charles Wesley who wrote “Jesus, 


Lover of My Soul,” but Lutherans equally 
sing it; it was Martin Luther who wrote 


“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,” but © 
Methodists freely use this great historic 


hymn. A Presbyterian wrote “O Love That 
Wilt Not Let Me Go,” but who would de- 
scribe it as simply a Presbyterian hymn? A 
Congregationalist wrote ““O Master, Let Me 


Walk with Thee,” a Quaker, “Dear Lord © 
and Father of Mankind”—but both belong © 


to the whole body of Christ’s people. And 
when Walter Rauschenbusch, out of a fresh 


discovery of Christ, pours out his soul in ~ 
“Prayers of the Social Awakening,” or 


Joseph Fort Newton gives us the exquisite 
petitions of ‘The Altar Stairs,” who would 


S:; 


put them down as merely Baptist or Epis- — 
copal productions? When we reach the in- 


most aspirations of our hearts we find no 
barriers between us. 


In the field of Christian scholarship no 


fences hem in whatever new insights anyone 
may gain. So similar are the deeper phases 


r ie 
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of our Christian experience that, when ~ 


Bishop McConnell defends theism against 
the attacks of Harry Elmer Barnes, he 
speaks for no single group but for the whole 


amt 
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writes “Reality,” he reinforces the faith, 
not of Anglicans alone, but of countless men 
and women of every name. 


And no denomination has an exclusive 
‘monopoly of Christian character. Indeed, it 
is an amazing thing that, if you mention the 
names of some of the great souls who have 
stirred the imagination of Christians all over 
the whole world, millions who clearly see in 
them the spirit of Christ could not guess to 
what denomination they belong. Grenfell, 
living as a doctor among fisher-folk of Lab- 
_ rador who never knew before what a physi- 
cian was; Kagawa, pouring out his life 
in the worst slums of Kobe and Osaka; 
Schweitzer, after winning world renown 
as a scholar, giving himself in the jungles 
to the Africans—who knows their respec- 
tive denominations? And who cares?—for 
they all belong to the one family of the true 
servants of Christ. 


© And, at the deepest level of all, we all, 
whatever our church affiliations, have one 
common purpose, for the sake of which, in 
the last analysis, each denomination exists, 
—the purpose of making Jesus Christ the 
Lord of all the life of all the world. In com- 
parison with that, all the things that divide 
us are peripheral and secondary. And set 
ever against that purpose, confronting all 
' denominations alike, we see today porten- 
tous common foes—a new materialism in 
much of our philosophy, a new sensualism 
in literature and on the stage, a new secular- 
ism that assumes everything can be arranged 
without a thought of God, educational sys- 
' tems that are built up without the recogni- 
_ tion of the Christian motive, industrial and 
international and interracial relations that 
try to get along without the Christian prin- 
ciple of love. 


With such spiritual treasures as we have 

in common, who would isolate himself in 

_ any way from his fellow-Christians? Who 
would not rejoice to work with them in 
_ every common task on the basis of the rich 
_ and indisputable unity that we already have? 


. 
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Mr. Tinkham 
US, Professor Hocking 


fei annual, Mecting of the 
Executive Committee of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, held in 
Chicago last December, it was agreed that, 
if opportunity should offer, the officers of 
the Council should go before an appropriate 
committee of Congress to make a sworn 
statement as to its methods and procedures 
in dealing with public questions. It was felt 
that this would be the most effective way of 
putting an end to the misrepresentations of 
the Council that have appeared in various 
quarters. 


Congressman Tinkham has provided the 
Council with the opportunity to act upon 
this authorization. He has publicly attacked 
several church organizations for the nature 
of their activities in support of prohibition, 
and has delivered a special onslaught on the 


Federal Council in connection with its pro- 


gram in behalf of international goodwill 
and world peace. 


On the same day when Mr. Tinkham 
made his first attack, Bishop McConnell, as 
President of the Council, telegraphed to 
Senator Caraway, Chairman of the Senate 
Investigating Committee, requesting an op- 
portunity for representatives of the Council 
to be heard in reply to Mr. Tinkham’s 
charges. Senator Caraway replied that such 
an opportunity would be granted. Ten days 
later, not having yet received word of the 
time when the Council’s statement might 
be made, Bishop McConnell again tele- 
graphed Senator Caraway, suggesting that 
the Council’s representatives would like to 
come at the earliest date possible. He re- 
plied that, on account of other hearings, it 
would probably be some time before the 
Council could be heard. It is therefore nec- 
essary to be patient until the time comes 
when the Council is allowed to make a com- 
plete sworn statement, including the de- 
tailed record of expenditure and income. 


Meanwhile, it will be sufficient to remind 
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our readers of what has been often publicly 
stated before, that the Council never does 
any lobbying among legislators, never par- 
ticipates in political campaigns, never resorts 
to any form of external pressure. Indeed, 
Mr. Tinkham himself recognized this and, 
according to the correspondents of some of 
the metropolitan dailies, admitted that the 
Federal Council does not carry on lobbying 
among Congressmen. He objected, however, 
to what he called its propaganda, 7.e., to its 
program of research and education directed 
to informing its own church constituency 
and to making the consciences of the people 
more sensitive to the ethical aspects of great 
public issues. ‘This Mr. Tinkham regards 
as a violation of the principle of the separa- 
tion of Church and State—as he under- 
stands it! 


If Mr. Tinkham—or others—are inter- 
ested in knowing what the doctrine of sepa- 
ration of State and Church really means to 
a thoughtful student of both religion and 
politics, we suggest a careful reading of 
“Man and the State,” by William Ernest 
Hocking, Professor of Philosophy at Har- 


vard and one of the most distinguished 


American scholars in the field of ethics. | 


Taking his point of departure from an inci- 
dent connected with this very same Con- 
gressman Tinkham a few years ago, Profes- 
sor Hocking says: 


“The Church influences the State pri- 
marily by way of the consciences of its indi- 
vidual members. . . . But the Church in its 
corporate capacity may also address the State 
directly in reference to public questions, 
whenever it finds that it can speak as a body. 


There is nothing more pertinent to legisla- 


tion than the consensus of opinion within 
churches: and there is no topic of legislation 
immune from judgment by the Church, if 
it has anything to do with justice or the ideal 
of social order. 


“‘When an American group of churches 
brought to the attention of Congressman 
Tinkham of Massachusetts in 1924 a reso- 
lution referring to the immigration law then 


‘consider any question involving principles. 
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pending, the worthy Congressman resented 
their action as undue interference. He 
wrote, ‘The action of certain churches, of 
certain denominations . . . in passing resolu- 
tions in relation to legislation of a secular 
character... is indefensible.’ The answer to 
the Congressman was completely contained 
in one sentence of the reply of the petition- 
ing group: ‘The Federal Council does not 


of right and justice as being secular.’ 


“That is the situation which politicians 
from now on must more definitely face; for 
as this document of the times continues, ‘the | 
people in the churches are rapidly coming’ 
to look at all public affairs as matters of 
ethics.’ | 


“In sum, our plea is for the abandonment ' 
of the awkward and embarrassed reticence. 
with which the State and the Church now 
confront one another. Instead of that, let 
each be free to oppose and criticize the others 
and to receive opposition and criticism. A | 
masculine Church should be met by a mas- | 
culine State, dealing with each other as of | 
equal right as expressions of the same will, | 
the sovereignty remaining with the States 
but the issues being worked out on the 
ground of public conscience. The Church” 
and the State both stand to gain by such a 
change; and public discussion might move 
to a hag ae to the advantage of they 
community.” 


The Church ana : 


the Prison Sttuation 


HE HOLOCAUST at the Ohio 
Penitentiary, the recent riots in sev-_ 
eral prisons, the overcrowding of 
federal prisons and the astonishing increase — 
of crimes of violence throughout the coun-— 
try constitute a challenge to the constructive 
forces of the Nation. i 
They reveal, what is well known to those 
whose duty it is to deal with delinquency, © 
that our prisons and jails are for the most 
part out-of-date and inadequate. The Ohio 
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| Penitentiary, which was built for 1,500 in- 
| mates, housed 4,300. A large percentage 
| of our prisons are not only unfit to house 
‘men, but are unscientifically managed and 

subject to political appointments. The 
usual county jail is a disgrace to a scientific 
_age. This is nothing less than a tragedy to 
_ the unfortunate men and women who are 
| committed to these institutions. _ 


As crime increases there is a popular 
clamor for greater severity, longer sentences 
| and cruel police methods. But severity will 
| mot cure crime; if it could do so, crime 
_ would have disappeared long ago. More- 
_ over, severity tends to be provocative. And 

the longer sentence, as was pointed out by 
\Warden Thomas of Ohio, of itself soon 
overcrowds the prisons; “they keep coming 
in and few go out.” ‘The average prison sys- 
} tem today actually degrades, instead of re- 
_ forms, its inmates. 


} The only hopeful way is a great develop- 
ment of the redemptive forces—religion; 
education; medicine, including psychiatry; 

_ good sins. interesting work at good pay, 

a merit system. For the juvenile delinquent 
_ there must be a development of the juvenile 
court, the suspended sentence, the probation 
officer. 


The Church has a great part to play both 
_ in reducing crime and in reclaiming the de- 
linquent. Hers is the power of the deepest 
_of all influences, the experience of God in 
the soul. Her greatest opportunity, of 
‘course, is with children and young people, 
cutting off crime at the source. If every 
_ child were in a competent Sunday school 
_ and a good church club, a great falling off 
"in crime might be expected to ensue. But 
the churches should also be at work in every 
} jail and every prison, with experienced per- 
_ sons in charge. The Church, if aroused and 
‘ using its resources to the Pall could single- 
_ handed arouse public opinion in the several 
states to the enormity of the present jail and 
prison situation, and could turn the public 
mind to redemptive ideas. 


To mobilize the churches for these pur- 


° 
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poses and to bring them into fruitful co- 
operation with other agencies which are in 
a position to deal constructively with crime 
is one of the major services which could be 
rendered to the Nation. The churches are 
in an admirable position to doit. They are 
planted securely in every community. They 
constitute a force comparable to a vast army: 
church buildings, pastors, Sunday schools, 
women’s organizations, volunteer lay work- 
ers, religious press, neighborhood centers in 
congested areas, councils of churches in 
cities, and powerful national boards central- 
izing responsibility for education and social 
service. What they need is a leadership 
which will help them to. understand the 
problem and will effectively coordinate 
their forces. 


The Federal Council is at the moment in 
conference with specialists in this field— 
men connected with important institutions 
—exploring what can be done, and the 
organization that is needed. If some lay- 
man who has large resources chooses to do 
so, he can perform a memorable service to 
his country by making it possible for the 
Federal Council to undertake what it has 
long desired to do in this field and what the 
present hour imperatively demands. 


Goodwill or 


Armaments ? 
DWARD BOK once said, “I do not 


look for a miracle, but I look for a 

beginning. Before the world can 
have peace it must think in terms of peace.” 
It is for the high purpose of teaching chil- 
dren and young people to begin early to 
think in terms of peace that World Good- 
will Day is being observed each year, the 
date falling on May 18, the anniversary of 
the opening of the First Hague Peace 
Conference in 1899. ‘This year, as in 
other years, the school children of many 
lands will give concrete expression to their 
thoughts of friendship. and of regard for 


the people of other races and nations. In 
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this manner the way is being prepared for a 
world at peace with itself. The quiet proc- 
esses of education are not attended with 
any blare of trumpets, but the forces for 
goodwill-thereby created will in the end 
doubtless prove to be more significant to the 
cause of peace than many of the more dra- 
matic gestures that are discussed in the news- 


papers. 


That this is true is evidenced by the in- 
ability of the five delegations at the London 
Naval Conferenee to negotiate a five-power 
treaty for an extensive reduction in naval 
armaments. [The United States and Great 
Britain wanted to abolish the submarine. 
France and Japan demurred. France insisted 
upon a larger measure of military security 
as the price to be paid by other powers for 
the reduction of her naval estimates. Italy 
pressed her claim for naval parity with 
France even to the point of endangering the 
very life of the Conference. Great Britain 
and Italy had declared their willingness to 
negotiate for the ultimate abolition of the 
battleship. The United States would not lis- 
ten to this proposal. Why all this halting, all 
this backing and filling, all this doubt and 
suspicion, all this reluctance to trust one 
another? Why: ‘There have been treaties 
enough. The Kellogg Pact alone ought to 
have made unthinkable the possibility of war 
between the powers that participated in the 
recently adjourned Naval Conference. Then 
why not a larger success at London? 


The answer is not hard to find. The dele- 
gates to the Conference had good intentions 
but the governments they represented (and 
behind the governments, the peoples) have 
not learned to think primarily in terms of 
peace. 


The most vital achievement of the Lon- 
don Conference, as President Hoover has 
said, “is the final abolition of competition in 
naval arms between the greatest naval pow- 
ers and the burial of the fears and suspicions 
which have been the constant product of 
rival warship construction.” The agreement 


all categories of war vessels is clearly a 


will be greatly accelerated. 
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entered into at London between the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan, regarding 
the limitation of their respective navies to 

definite and mutually acceptable figures in 


movement in the right direction. So, too, is — 
the agreement to extend the naval holiday in — 
the construction of battleships from 1931 to 


1936. 


The United States, Great Britain, and — 
Japan have agreed to proceed at once with — 
a reduction of their battleships in numbers 
to 15, 15, and 9, respectively. This will 
mean a scrapping of nine capital ships — 
among the three powers, totaling about — 
230,000 tons. Destroyer tonnages have been ~ 
reduced to 150,000 tons each for the United — 
States and Great Britain, and 105,500 tons — 
for Japan. Each of these three powers © 
has been allowed in submarines 52,700 
tons. Again, a slight reduction. In battle- 
ships, destroyers, and submarines we have | 
reductions, small though they may seem to — 
many who had been led to believe that the ~ 
Conference would provide for a more sub- — 
stantial cutting down of naval establish- 
ments. 


There will be no reduction in aircraft car- 
riers, the figures for the United States and 
Great Britain remaining the same as those 
fixed by the Washington Conference. A 
cruiser basis of between 323,500 and 339,- — 
000 tons has been allocated to the United 
States, which means an actual increase in © 
American cruiser tonnage. : 


The churches have good reason to be 
grateful for the reductions agreed upon. — 
They must go on, however, in their common ~ 
efforts to encourage humanity to think in | 
terms of peace. When the anti-war pacts and — 
the arbitration treaties already entered into — 
by the nations are accompanied by a driving ~ 
will to peace, because of a more widespread — 
desire on the part of the peoples to under- — 
stand and to trust one another, progress to- — 
ward a sweeping reduction of armaments — 


peter. t oe 


, | 
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What Is It To Be a Christian? 


By Rogerr A. AsHwortH * 
Editor-Elect, The Baptist 


HE ANSWER to this question is a simple 
one, however profound it may be in its impli- 


cations and consequences. To be a Christian is 
to be Christ’s man; that is, it is to be one who has 
accepted Jesus Christ as the Lord and Master of his 
life. 
_ Thus to be a Christian involves a relationship which 
is strictly personal. One cannot make the claim to be 
a Christian merely on the ground that he is a citizen 
of one of the so-called Christian nations. Nor does 
the fact that one has been baptized, or that he is a 
member of a Christian church warrant him in calling 
himself a Christian. Before he can claim that high 
‘privilege he must have definitely entered into a cer- 


tain personal relationship to Jesus Christ. 


He must know enough about the character, life, 
teachings and conduct of Jesus Christ to form an in- 


telligent judgment of them. Thus he must have 
studied the New Testament, particularly the four 


Gospels in which the life of Christ is set forth, or he 


must have gained such knowledge from others who 
possess it. 
Now no sincere and thoughtful person can thus 


become acquainted with Jesus Christ without being 


attracted to Him. Yet to admire Jesus and to approve 


His character and teaching does not make one a Chris- 


tian. Admiration must ripen into love, and approval 
into obedience. 
There are four realms in which the Christian sur- 


renders the control of his life to Him whom he has 


thus made his Master, and we may describe them 


the New Testament. 


— 


under four terms which are applied to Christians in 
They are “disciples,” “believ- 
ers,” “followers” and “brothers.” They suggest that 
Christ must control our intellect, our will, our affec- 
tions, and our relation to others. 

Christians are called “disciples,” that is, learners, 
pupils. A Christian is one who has given the direction 
of his thinking to Jesus Christ and has become a pupil 


in His school. 


¥ 


Jesus is still the supreme Teacher of mankind. If, 
as Matthew Arnold has said, “Conduct is three- 
fourths of life,” then the largest and most important 
part of what we need to know we can learn from Him. 
He teaches us what God is like and what God wants 
of us. He teaches us how we should behave toward 


our fellow-men. Above all, He shows us how we may 


attain the type of character which He exemplified. 


* Dr. Ashworth treats the subject more fully in a volume entitled 
“Being a Christian,’ published by Judson Press. 


Again, Christians are called in the New Testament 
“believers.” A Christian is one who has surrendered 
his will to Christ to be controlled by Him. 

Christian believers are not merely persons who hold 
correct opinions about Jesus Christ. Indeed it is con- 
ceivable that one might be quite correct in his thinking 
and yet not truly be a Christian at all. The Christian 
life depends primarily, not upon one’s ability to settle 
offhand disputed questions in religion, but upon an 
act of the will. 

Christian believers are those who believe in Jesus 
Christ sufficiently to give their wills into His control. 
There is a vast difference between believing something 
about a person and believing im that person. The first 
Christians believed in Jesus, though they did not be- 
lieve all that they later came to believe about Him. 
They believed in Him thoroughly enough to choose 
to cast in their lot with Him. It is such confidence in 
Jesus Christ that the New Testament calls “faith.” 

Once again, Christians are called in the New Testa- 
ment “followers.” A Christian is not only one who 
sits at the feet of Jesus to learn from Him and who 
trusts Him sufficiently to give to Him the control of 
his will, but who loves Jesus Christ with a devotion 
sufficient to follow Him wherever He may go. He has 
given to Christ the control of his affections. 

You cannot tell when you begin to follow Christ 
just what it may mean for you, nor where it will take 
you. It may mean that you must turn your back upon 
some inviting opportunities of business success, which 
cannot be accepted without disloyalty to conscience., It 
will certainly mean that you must devote your life to 
unselfish ends. But whatever it may involve, you will 
have Jesus Christ with you, and under such a leader 
you cannot fail. 

Finally, a Christian is called in the New Testament 
a “brother”; that is, he is one who accepts the duties 
of the relationship which Christ declares that every 
man occupies toward his fellow, and tries to perform 
them. 

“One is your Master, even Christ,” said Jesus, “and 
all ye are brethren.” He lived as a brother to all men. 
It was said of Him that “He went about doing good.” 
It made no difference whether men helped or hindered 
Him or tried to injure Him; He served them all 
in love. 

To be a Christian, then, is to be a brother to all 
men, as Jesus was. To be brotherly is to be unselfish, = 
to be willing to share and to “lend a hand.” Within 
the family no brother should wish to succeed or be 
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happy at the expense of the failure or misery of any 
other member of the family. The human family, 
whose Father is God and within which all men are 
brothers, includes men of every race, white and black 
and yellow, rich men and poor, wise men and ignorant. 
Between them Jesus made no distinction. Race preju- 
dice is totally opposed to the spirit of Jesus. It is 
evident that Jesus meant that whatever relations we 
sustain to others, whoever they may be, in school or 
in the home, in the factory or in the office, as teacher 
or scholar, father or mother, brother or sister, friend 
or acquaintance, employer or employe, we should act 
as brothers and sisters ought to act toward one an- 
other. 


It is sometimes easier to be a Christian in the wider 
circles in which we move than in the intimate rela- 
tions of family life. Jesus chose the term “brother” 
by which to describe those who had adopted His atti- 
tude toward their fellow-men from the institution of 
the family, but He was not unaware that relations 
within the family are often far from ideal. There is 
no better place to begin to live the Christian life than 
at home. Pierre Loti, in his autobiography, tells us 
that when he was a boy of nine it was his ambition to 
be a saint. He read the stories of the saints who had 
been canonized by his Church, and his fancy fell upon 
St. Simeon Stylites. This Simeon lived upon the top 
of a pillar for many years without descending, and 
acquired thereby a great reputation for sanctity, so 
that people made pilgrimages from a wide area to see 
him, and seek his blessing. Pierre determined to be 
another Stylites, so he placed a high stool in the middle 
of the kitchen and mounted it, and announced his de- 
termination to remain there for forty years! But he 
soon found that such a resolution presented difficulties. 
His mother and the cook found him in the way “and 
preclaimed him to be a nuisance, and made it in gen- 
eral so disagreeable for him that at the end of an hour 
he sadly descended from his eminence. He recorded 
in his diary, “Thus I discovered that it is exceedingly 
difficult to be a saint while living with your own 
family!” It is often difficult, but exceedingly impor- 
tant, to be a Christian in the home. 


The Christian must not take advantage of another’s 
weaknesses, of whatever nature they may be. There 
are certain physical appetites and desires which are 
essential to life but which easily degenerate into weak- 
nesses, and which easily lead astray. A Christian will 
be aware of these dangers and will not put temptation 
in a brother’s or sister’s way. He will not bring a 
blush upon another’s cheek, nor stir an evil passion in 
another’s heart. Nor can a Christian take advantage 
of the poverty or misfortune of his brother man to 
enrich or advance himself. All the good things that 
he desires for himself he must desire equally for 
others and be ready to help others to secure them. 
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“Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you,” 
said Jesus, “do ye even so to them.” The Christian 
life demands mutual respect, regard for one another’s | 
rights, and the service of the weak and unfortunate. 
To be a Christian, the Bible says, is to be “saved.” 
To be saved is far more than to be assured of heaven © 
when we die; it is an experience which fits us for life — 
here and now. Salvation is a process which is not 
completed in an instant, though it definitely begins at 
the moment when the control of one’s intellect, will, 
and affections, and the direction of one’s relations to 
others are surrendered to Jesus Christ as Lord and — 
Master. It was said of the early church that “there | 
were added to it daily such as were being saved.” They 
who have taken Christ as their Master are being saved | 
from selfishness, to a Christlike character, by faith or } 
trust in Him. 
A Christian, then, is one who has entered into a 
certain personal relationship with Jesus Christ, has i 
committed his life to Jesus Christ in trust, is endeavor- 
ing to learn what Christ lias to teach him and to fol- 4 
low in his Master’s footsteps, and is trying to be r 
brotherly. With the help of that Master he is striving ® 
toward Christlikeness in character. 


Who is a Christian? He is one whose life 
Is built on love, on kindness and on faith; 
Who holds his brotheras his other self; 
Who toils for justice, equity, and peace; 
And hides no aim or purpose in his heart 
That will not chord with universal good. 


THE FoREIGN-LANGUAGE CHURCH 


On May 8, under the joint auspices of ie Home — 
Missions Council and the Council of Women for — 
Home Missions, an all-day conference on problems © 
connected with the foreign-language church will be 
held at 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. The presiding 
officer is to be Rev. Charles H. Sears of the Baptist — 
City Mission Society in New York. j 

The objectives of the conference are to discover 


* 
| 
what is being done by the various denominations 
among foreign-language groups and to discuss policies 
and programs in the face of changing conditions. One | 
of the special interests is to consider whether more 
extensive cooperation among the denominational 
groups is desirable and possible. . 

Those who are interested in studying these ques- 
tions are invited to attend the conference, about which 
fuller information can be secured from Rev. William 
R. King, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


| 
% 
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| Ls the Preacher to Deal with Social Questions? 


| | By Ernest F, Titre 


first letter that he sent to the church at Corinth, 
: “not to know anything among you save Jesus 
| Christ and Him crucified.” . A preacher talking con- 
| tinually about Jesus Christ and Him crucified—surely 
nobody could object to that. 

| But now let us begin to consider whereunto a con- 
tinuous discussion of Jesus Christ and Him crucified 
might conceivably lead. It is interesting to observe 
that, in the very letter in which Paul announces that 
he is determined not to know anything among those 
oo Christians save Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified, he proceeds to offer chapters of advice about 
litigation, marriage, wedlock, falling in love, personal 
liberty, the exercise of personal gifts, the length of 
women’s hair, the veiling of women in the churches, 
dnd the taking of a collection. When Paul had 
finished the writing of that letter, he might have re- 
flected, “I have covered substantially all subjects in 
which our Christian folk at Corinth are vitally in- 
terested.” 

_. Was he, then, insincere in his announcement that he 
was determined to know nothing among them save 
Jesus Christ and Him crucified? 

Would it be going too far to say that St. Paul was 
always thinking of Jesus Christ? His thought began 
and ended with Christ. He had only one ambition in 
this world and that was to exalt the Lord Jesus Christ. 
Not only the matter of his discourses but even the 
manner of their delivery was dictated by his thought 
of Christ. And would it be an unwarranted conclusion 
that therefore he felt constrained to talk about any 
and every matter that was of vital interest to his con- 
verts? He would have them look at all matters 
through the eyes of Christ. He would have them 
measure everything by the standards of Christ. He 
would build up in every one of them the mind of 
Christ. In all their relationships to God, to one an- 
‘other, and to the world at large he would have them 
express the faith and the spirit of Christ. 

_ Now, suppose that some modern preacher were as 
profoundly convinced as was St. Paul that there is 
but one true and abiding foundation on which human 
life may be built, namely Jesus Christ. About what 
would such a preacher feel constrained to talk when he 
stood in his pulpit on the Lord’s day? Personal piety, 
domestic morality? Of course! He would be eager 
ito have men think of God in terms of Christ. When 
men wonder, as they sometimes do, what is the mean- 


| “| AM DETERMINED,” says St. Paul, in the 


Part of an address, made available through the courtesy of Henry 
{Holt & Co., publishers of Dr. Tittle’s ‘The Foolishness of Preaching.” 


Minister, First Methodist Episcopal Church, Evanston, Ill. 


ing of life, or whether indeed life has any meaning, 
any purpose, or goal, he would have them feel able in 
their heart of hearts to believe that the meaning of 
life is Christ, that the hidden source from which life 
comes and the hidden goal toward which it is moving 
are most fully revealed in Christ. And in all their 
most intimate relationships to those who dwell with 
them under the same roof, he would have them express 
the spirit of Christ. 


But would this modern preacher with St. Paul’s 
conviction about Jesus Christ be content to stop there? 
Would he feel that he had any right to stop there? 
After all, men are something more than husbands, or 
brothers, or fathers, or sons. Men are brick-layers, 
or plumbers, or walking delegates, or contractors, or 
industrial executives, or bank directors, or physicians, 
or teachers, or ambassadors, or governors. If, there- 
fore, a modern preacher sincerely and even passion- 
ately believes that Jesus Christ is life’s one true and 
abiding foundation, is it not only natural and right 
that he should plead with men to build upon that 
foundation, not only their personal and domestic life, 
but their business life, their industrial life, and their 
political life? Might not such a preacher announce to 
his congregation that he was determined not to know 
anything among them save Jesus Christ and Him cru- 
cified, and then that very. morning proceed to preach 
a sermon on industrial or international relationships 


‘ viewed through the eyes of Christ? 


This determination to build the message of the 
Christian pulpit about Jesus Christ and Him crucified 
has another implication that is highly significant. To 
St. Paul, Jesus Christ and especially Jesus Christ, the 
Crucified, was something more than a human ideal. 
In the thought of Paul, the cross of Christ was a 
revelation of the heart of God. It was even more 
than that, it was the very deed’ of God. God was in 
Christ reconciling the world unto Himself. In that 
pathetic, tragic figure of the man of Galilee hanging 
upon a cross, God was suffering for men—suffering 
in order that by His suffering men’s eyes might be 
opened, their consciences stabbed, their vision cleared, 
and their wills enlisted for a noble cause. Let it 
never be forgotten that in the thought of St. Paul, and 
in the thought of Christian preachers through nineteen 
hundred years, what we have to deal with is a universe 
that is on the side of Jesus, a God who is supremely 
revealed in the crucified Christ. 

But if that be true, if the universe is on the side 
of Jesus, if God is like Christ, is there not something 
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which may and should be said from a Christian pulpit 
about the conduct of business, and the organization 
of industry, and the acts and policies of government ? 
This assertion that what we all have to do with—men 
in low position and men in high position—is a universe 
that is making for Christlikeness is, if true, nothing 
less than tremendous. For what it means is that no 
kind of business can hope permanently to succeed in 
this world, no kind of industrial organization can hope 
permanently to prosper in this world, and no nation, 
no civilization, can hope permanently to endure in 
this world unless it takes practical account of the 


Christians and Anti-Semitism 


By Frank Gavin 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, General Theological Seminary, 
New York 


put to death by the Romans. Over His cross 

a Gentile (who had permitted the execution) 
had set up the mocking inscription: “Jesus of 
Nazareth, King of the Jews.” A short time before, 
soldiers had made sport of Him in their common- 
room—they had treated Him with sham tokens of 
allegiance, had invested Him with mock symbols of 
royalty, and with crude and rough wit had beguiled 
the time pending His final condemnation to death. 
Certain Jews had released one Jew to be put to death 
by the Romans. All the pent-up hatred against Jews 
had sought the safe outlet of contemning Him whom 
some of His fellows had repudiated. 

Such was the anti-semitism which made possible 
the tragedy of Calvary. It was the same ugly mani- 
festation of flouted prejudice and challenged pride 
which then did to death a Jew, and today flames up 
into critical acts which manifest its smoldering pres- 
ence below the normal surface of our lives. Every 
time that anti-semitism displays itself today among 
those who call themselves after Him who died on 
Calvary, it serves but to perpetuate and rekindle the 
abiding memorial of the spirit which caused that 
tragedy. It is the irony of history that anti-semitism, 
which did Jesus to death, should flourish among those 
who claim to have found their Life in Him. 

Anti-semitism is one aspect of the operation of 
challenged pride stirring up embittered prejudice. It 
proceeds from the heart as well as from the head. 
It is not possible to dispel it by goodwill alone, nor to 
dissipate it by reason alone. That it is a result of the 
cooperation of ignorance and ill-will is clear from 
the method by which it must be cured. The pride of 
the non-Jew is challenged every time a Jewish success 


N INETEEN CENTURIES AGO, a Jew was 
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principles of Christ. Suppose, then, that the Chris-| 
tian pulpit should confine itself to personal piety and) 
domestic morality. Suppose, it should make no de- 
mand at all for the enthronement of Jesus Christ in} 
the world of “big business” or in the world of politics. | 
Would not that pulpit be recreant to its own high call-| 
ing? Would it not be a traitor to the future welfare} 
of mankind, and a weak and timid traitor at that? 
Surely it is not only the right but the imperative 
duty of the Christian pulpit to insist that the grand | 
total of human life should be brought into harmony | 
with a universe that is making for Christlikeness. 


in business, academic life, or any other type of | 
achievement comes to cause it to examine itself. | 
Prejudice operates in two ways—either to include a | 
new individual in a class with which we are already | 
familiar, or to conclude on our experience of a few 
individuals, that we are right in ascribing to the class. 
they represent the verdict we have passed on them. 
Prejudice would say: ‘This man is a Jew—therefore 
I don’t like him, since I disapprove of Jews,” or, 
“These Jews I’ve met are intensely disagreeable— 
therefore all Jews are disagreeable.” The same sort 
of narrow line which distinguishes pride from self- 
respect separates conviction from prejudice. But the 
line of demarcation exists just the same. As surely 
as we distinguish self-respect from pride must we 
sunder prejudices from convictions: prejudices are 
acquired, while convictions are achieved; prejudices’ 
are external—like a suit of clothes—while convictions | 
are internal—like a skeleton. : 

At the present day—particularly during the past 
decade—one of the most melancholy phenomena in 
our social life has been the rise of anti-semitism. It 
is a confession of weakness. Its existence is at once 
the evidence of weak and feeble judgment, for we are 
afraid to learn; as well as of impaired goodwill, for we 
are too lazy to make the effort to reason out the situa- 
tion. We stand badly in need of two things, a better 
will and a better understanding. 

Have you any conception what a Jew has normally 
to put up with in the midst of so-called Christian 
society? He is never allowed to forget the fact that 
he is a Jew, and consequently “different” ; this induces 
a hyper-sensitiveness which he is all too.much aware 


‘of while feeling the impossibility of allaying it. Do 


you know of any of the countless instances of hostile 


i 


' 
\ 
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discrimination—racial, economic, social, academic, and 
even allegedly “religious”—which Jews suffer today 
at the hands of Christians? Do you realize how 
extraordinarily difficult it is for a Jew not to become 
embittered? Are you aware of the fact that it is 
three times as difficult for a Jewish boy in New York, 


_ who has completed his college work, to get into a med- 


ical college as it is for other boys elsewhere? What 
harm the sort of prejudice which produces the above 
typical cases has worked as well to oppressor as op- 
pressed, is beyond all reckoning. The prejudice 
against Jews on the part of Christians, and the pride 
of the Gentile against the Jew have much to answer 
for in the verdict of history. What will the Lord of 
the Christians say, who was born of a Jewish mother 
and died on the cross as the “King of the Jews’? 
Three steps are in order that we as Christians may 
eradicate the evil from our midst: information, affir- 
mation, reformation. Begin at home: find out what 


‘Jews, whom you may know casually, think about 


‘things ; how they look at life; what they have to put 


up with; and how they feel about it. If you will exer- 
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cise toward them the same sympathetic understanding 
you would like to have used toward you in a like situ- 
ation, you will have taken the first step. 


The second great step I have called affirmation. It 
is up to Christians to speak out openly, entirely to 
dissociate themselves from the mood and temper 
which, having once crucified Jesus the Jew, has as- 
sisted down through the centuries in the daily cruci- 
fixion—by more subtle and less forthright-methods— 
of his brethren after the flesh. 


The third step is reformation—a change of heart 
and head, of will and intelligence—and this we must 
achieve. 


The eyes of the crucified Jew on Calvary have 
looked down for centuries upon a world in which His 
brethren after the flesh have suffered as He suffered. 
What if His words: “Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me” find some blindingly devastating ap- 
plication to the lot of the Jew in the presence of 20th 
century anti-semitism ? 


The Church of Tomorrow Must Cooperate to Win 


By Frep B. SmitH 
Moderator, National Council of Congregational Churches 


F THE CHURCH of tomorrow is to be the 
I great hope of the world for which a tired, worn 
humanity is longing and praying, it must have 
three characteristics : 
First, it must be free and not dominated by any 
clique, caste or peculiar type of people; 
Second, it must believe in the Kingdom of God upon 
earth, which means brotherhood, goodwill to all men. 
Third, it must be cooperative. 
The compelling apologetic of tomorrow is always 
different from the one of yesterday or even today. 


_ That has always been true, but it is more true now 


than for a long time past. 

The greater tasks do not lend themselves to the 
solution of the single church or the one denomination. 
The advance in the future, the victories of tomor- 
row, will be won as we all work together. We face 
tomorrow in a weakened condition with a hundred 
different sects whose appeal for support in the yester- 
days is worse than silly of tomorrow. 

We may not hope for that degree of organic unity 
which would give common boards of strategy and di- 
rection all in a quick space of time. But we may hope 


- for genuine cooperation in vital ways, now and here. 


The late Bishop Henderson of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, just before his death, said: ‘There is 


a future for every church except for the one which 


will not cooperate. That church is as good as dead.” 

I believe that church is an outlaw which will make 
out its year of activities without first of all seeking 
earnestly a conference with all other churches of that 
community in the hope of a unified, cooperative ad- 
vance all along the line. 

The real true Christian Church of tomorrow must 
cooperate with every other church or religious or- 
ganization which is working for the cause of God and 
human welfare. 

We can be sure that the Church of tomorrow will 
not find its great place— 


—through vastly increased numbers, or 

—through gorgeous physical equipment, or 

—through millions of endowment, or 

—through highly compensated preachers, or 

—through revising the order of the morning sery- 
ice, or 

—through Sunday night vaudeville. 


These may have little effect on the great moral is- 
sues of the world. If I were pressed for an opinion, 
I would venture that for some years to come the 
Church would have more members, more cathedrals 
and more endowment of money. But all of these are 
trivialities quite apart from the real question about 
the Church tomorrow. 
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PERFECTING THE WORLD’S PEACE MACHINERY 


By Sipney L. Guticx, Executive Secretary 
Federal Council’s Commission on International Justice and Goodwill 


less not be possible until the world machinery 

for peace has been completed and is in good 
working order. The further development of this 
* peace machinery will greatly simplify the disarma- 
ment problem. Despite the progress of recent years, 
the world is not as yet adequately organized for peace. 
There is the Kellogg Peace Pact, to be sure, and the 
League of Nations and the World Court. There re- 
main, however, several “gaps” both in the Covenant 
of the League and in the Pact, which beget doubt and 
hesitancy in the program for disarmament. 


ARGE naval and military reductions will doubt- 


The nations which joined the League agreed: 


1. Never to go to war without first going into 
conference of some kind. The “gap” here is 
that if arbitration fails and if the Council of 
the League does not reach a unanimous solution 
(the disputants being excluded from the vote) 

resort to war is legitimate. 


2. To set up the World Court, an international 
judicial body to deal with legal disputes. The 
“gap” here is the “optional clause.” Declining 
to sign this clause leaves a nation free to ignore 
the Court. 


3. To unite in the coercion of a government that 
violates its pledges by resort to war. The “gap” 
here is that war may be invoked in the alleged 
interest of peace. 


The League of Nations is now in the process of 
removing the first “gap,” bringing the Covenant into 
agreement with the Pact by suitable amendments 
pledging the nations not to resort to war under any 
circumstances whatsoever and never to seek the solu- 
tion of their controversies except by methods of peace. 


The “gap” regarding the World Court is being 
“filled” by the signature and ratification of the 
“optional clause,” thus making arbitration obligatory 
between the nations that accept the clause. 


The filling of the third “gap,” namely, the exclusion 
of war as one of the “sanctions,” depends on the 
United States. To an American unacquainted with 
the situation, this statement may seem preposterous, 
yet such seems to be the case. 

All League members are bound (1) not to afford 
supplies to the criminal nation, and (2) to cooperate 
in restoring peace. The United States still adheres 
to its “sacred right” to carry on its “neutral trade” 
regardless of League efforts to prevent war or to stop 
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it as soon as possible. This might bring the United 
States and the League nations into conflict. 

League members are deeply perplexed and con-_ 
cerned over this situation. They fear that if they 
should attempt by an economic blockade to coerce a_ 
nation unanimously adjudged aggressor, the United 
States by insisting on its “neutral rights” might be- 
come a virtual ally of the criminal nation, thus en-— 
abling it to violate its treaty obligations and to destro 
the peace of the world. “This is a very grave diffi 2 
culty,” says Professor Gilbert Murray. “It may be 
met in many different ways, but it is for the people 
of the United States to find out what way will best 
suit them.” : 

The “gap” in the Kellogg Pact is the liberty of the 
nations to decide, each for itself, when “self-defense” 
requires resort to war. This applies only to non- 
League signatories. League members do not have 
this liberty. They must in every case “go into con- 
ference.” In every recent war, each belligerent, in its 
own opinion, was fighting in “self-defense.” This” 
“right” excludes the principle of impartial judgment. 
To close this “gap” in the Pact, non-League signers of - 
the Pact need to agree with all other signatories to 
go into conference whenever a war menace arises. 


To the writer the next most important step for the 
United States to take in helping to close the “gaps” 
in the institutions for world justice, security and peace, 
and in preparing the way for thoroughgoing disarma- 
ment, would seem to be to give appropriate assurances 
to the nations that it will “go into conference” with 
other signatories of the Pact whenever there is a 
menace of war, even one in which it regards itself as_ 
threatened with attack. These assurances would close 
the “gap” in the Pact and would help to bring the 
Pact and the Covenant into harmony. 


Self-Government for Haiti 


Since resolutions have been adopted from time to 
time by various church bodies concerning our relation 
with Central American and Caribbean countries, the 
churches will be interested in the report of the Presi- 
dent’s Commission for the Study and Review of Con- 
ditions in the Republic of Haiti. 

Pending the complete withdrawal of the United 
States forces, the Commission recommended, among 
other things, the convocation of an elected legislative 
assembly. It was recognized, however, that “until the 
basis of political structure is broadened by education— 
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training schools. 


a matter of years—the [Haitian] government must 
necessarily be more or less unstable and in constant 


danger of political upheavals.” 
. Among the “sequent steps” recommended by the 


Commission are the following: 
“That the President declare that the United States 


will approve a policy, the details of which all the 


United States officials in Haiti are directed to assist 
in working out, providing for an increasingly rapid 


 Haitianization of the service, with the object of hav- 


ing Haitians experienced in every department of the 


government ready to take over full responsibility at 
the expiration of the existing treaty [1936] ; 


“That in retaining officers now in the Haitian ser- 


' vice, or selecting new Americans for employment 


therein, the utmost care be taken that only those free 


from strong racial antipathies should be preferred ; 


National Conference on 


on church social work, as made in the Febru- 


7 | “HE ANNOUNCEMENT of the conference 
ary BULLETIN, has met with an unexpectedly 


_ large response, and there is promise of a gratifying 


attendance. Sections on The Ministry and Social 
Work, Dependent Children under Church Care, Social 
Work by Councils of Churches and Theological Semi- 
naries and Training Schools have been set up. Mr. 
W. H. Hopkirk, of the Child Welfare League of 
America, is in charge of the section on dependent chil- 
dren. Professor Albert Z. Mann, of Garrett Biblical 
Institute, is chairman of the section on seminaries and 
Eleven denominational round-table 
conferences have been definitely arranged. 

All the meetings of sectional and denominational 
conferences will be held at luncheon or during after- 
noons so as not to interfere with attendance at the 
great morning sessions of the National Conference of 
Social Work, as one of the objectives of the church 
conference will be to have its delegates get the most 
out of the inspiring sessions and personalities of the 
larger gathering. 

Preliminary studies are being made in preparation 
for the church conference in the following subjects: 

Family Adjustment by Ministers and Churches, by 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter ; 

Social Work by Councils of Churches, by Rev. E. 
A. E. Palmquist ; 

Social Work Courses in Theological Seminaries, by 
Professor Albert Z. Mann. 

The Federal Council will have an information booth 
at the National Conference of Social Work, in charge 
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“That at the expiration of General Russell’s tour 
of duty in Haiti, and in any such event not before the 
inauguration of the permanent President, the office of 
High Commissioner be abolished and a non-military 
Minister appointed to take over his duties as well as 
those of diplomatic representative ; 


“That, as the Commission found the immediate 
withdrawal of the Marines inadvisable, it recommends 
their gradual withdrawal in accordance with arrange- 
ments to be made in future agreement between the 
two governments ; 


“That the United States limit its intervention in 
Haitian affairs definitely to those activities for which 
provision is made for American assistance by treaty 
or by specific agreement between the two govern- 
ments.” 


Watter W. Van Kirk. 


Church Social Work 


of Miss Amelia Wyckoff of the staff of the Commis- 
sion on Social Service. She will arrange a staff of 
consultants from among the specialists of the denomi- 
national groups, who will be at the booth at stated 
hours to meet inquirers. 


Church headquarters will be at the Vendome Hotel. 


The organizers of the conference have no idea of 
stimulating the churches to take over social work. 
The purposes rather are: (1) to prepare the churches 
for more effective cooperation in the great undertak- 
ings of present-day social work; (2) to develop more 
competent service in the social work which the 
churches already do; (3) to arouse the Church to do 
better its own job of vital spiritual ministry to the 
individuals and families which the agencies serve. 


Further information may be had from the Federal 
Council’s Commission on the Church and Social Ser- 
vice, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


The general outline of the program is as follows: 


Monday, June 9, at 1:00 o'clock, at the Twentieth Century Club 
Fellowship Luncheon of Ministers 
Presiding: Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
“The Pastor’s Use of Case-Work Methods in Family 
Adjustment,” Address by Professor Frank J. Bruno, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 


Tuesday, June 10, at 1:00 o'clock, at the Hotel Vendome 

Luncheons of Denominational and Special Groups: 
Baptist (Northern), Disciples, Congregational, Friends, 
Methodist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal (South), 
Presbyterian Church in U. S. A., Reformed Church in 
U. S., Universalist, Council of Women for Home Mis- 
sions, Councils of Churches, National ‘Council of Fed- 
erated Church Women, Training Schools and Semi- 
naries 
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Wednesday, June 11, at 1:00 o'clock, at the Hotel Vendome 
Joint Session, National Conference on Social Service of 
the Episcopal Church and the Federal Council of Churches 

Presiding: Dr. Charles N. Lathrop 

How May the Various Communions Be Better Related 

to Social Work? 

1. Experience of the Episcopal Church, by Rev. Harold 
Holt 

2. Experience of Local Councils of Churches, by Rev. 
E. A. E. Palmquist, Philadelphia 


Thursday, June 12, at 1:00 o’clock, at the Hotel Vendome 
Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding: Professor Henry W. Thurston 
“Dependency of Children Resulting from Industrial 
Problems,” by Miss Myrtle Louise Evans, Executive 
Secretary, Methodist Orphans’ Home Association, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


Thursday, June 12, at 3:00 o’clock, at St. Andrew’s Hall, 
Trinity Church 
Joint Session, National Conference on Social Service of 
the Episcopal Church and the Federal Council of Churches 
Presiding: Dr. Worth M. Tippy 
Church and Family 
1. “The Church and Family Adjustment,’ Address by 
Rev. M. R. Lovell, Mt. Pleasant Congregational 
Church, Washington, D. C. 


Special Plans for Ten Days Before Pentecost 


cost, the Commission on Evangelism has sought 

to create an atmosphere in which something of the 
same experience that preceded and produced the first 
Pentecost might again be a reality. That was a per- 
sonal matter. The power fell “upon each of them.” 
In the conviction that such an experience cannot come 
except as the reward of full surrender to the will of 
God, emphasis is being laid on personal heart-search- 
ing as to the reason for our failures and surrender to 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit. To gain a new sense 
of spiritual values and a desire to live and grow in 
them; to develop a new love for the things of God 
and a passionate longing for communion and fellow- 
ship with Him—this is what is now being held before 
church members. 

To the end that this Pentecost may be a personal 
matter with each pastor and each member of the 
Church, the Commission on Evangelism offers a series 
of suggested meditations for the ten days preceding 
Pentecost (June 8). In submitting them, the Com- 
mission says: 

“We have the story in the Acts of the Apostles of 
how the first Pentecost came. The disciples returned 
to Jerusalem and entered into an upper room. The 
record is “These all continued with one accord in 
prayer and supplication.’ If such an exercise pre- 
ceded the first Pentecost, is it not reasonable to sup- 


[: CONNECTION with the observance of Pente- 
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2. Report on a Study of Work in Family Adjustment 
by Local Churches in Various Parts of the Country, — 
Dr. Robert C. Dexter, Department of Social Rela- — 
tions, American Unitarian Association f 


iS 
Thursday, June 12, at 6:00 o'clock, at the Hotel Vendome = 


Fellowship Dinner 
Addresses by Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President 
of the Federal Council of Churches, and Rt. Rev. James 
DeWolfe Perry, Presiding Bishop, Protestant Episcopal 
Church 


8 La aes an SON 2 


Friday, June 13, at 1:00 o'clock, at the Hotel Vendome 


Luncheon Meeting 
Presiding: Dr. Worthy M. Tippy 
Discussion of Future Conferences 


BY corks vale 15 34 


Friday, June 13, at 3:00 o'clock, at St. Andrew’s Hall, Trinity 
Church d 


Joint Session, National Conference on Social Service of — 
the Episcopal Church and the Federal Council of Churches 
Presiding: Dr. Charles N. Lathrop 


1. Spiritual Viewpoint in Social Work, by’ Dr. John 
Rathbone Oliver, Baltimore, Md. 


2. Spiritual Values of the Family, by Miss Mary S. ~ 
Brisley, Secretary, Church Mission of Help, Diocese _ 
of New York 


pose that it would be a fitting precursor of a similar 
experience on our own part? We, therefore, suggest - : 
the making of these days days of special prayer and 
communion with God and with one another, with the a 
one thought in mind of coming so completely into 
union with Christ that the Spirit of Pentecost may be 
ours. From such an upper room the Church could — 
reach the world with a new and thrilling evangel.” 
The topics suggested are as follows: 


1. The Promise of Pentecost and the Christ- 
Defined Mission of the Holy Spirit 


Read Joel 2: 28-32 

Acts 2: 17-21 

John 7: 37-39; 16: 7-14 
Prayers of thanksgiving that the Holy Spirit has 
been given. Prayer that the work of the Holy 
Spirit may be better understood. 


2. Pentecost and Prayer 


Read Acts 1:4, 14 

Luke I1: 1-13 
Prayer that the spirit of prayer and practice of 
prayer may come upon the Church in order that it 
may have greater power. 


3. Pentecost and Unity 


Read John 17: 20-26 

Acts I: 14 
Prayer that the Church may be more united, and 
whole communities may unite in prayer for a new 
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\ and larger demonstration of the Spirit’s power in 
) their midst. 


4. Pentecost and the Passion of Jesus 
Read Acts 1:3 
Acts 2: 22-24 
Prayer for a deeper and wider experience of the 
saving, redemptive power of Christ, in human ex- 
perience and social relationships. 


5. Pentecost and Its Results 
Read Acts 1:3 
Acts 2: 37-47 
Prayer for a living, vital personal experience of the 
Holy Spirit in the hearts of believers. 


6. Pentecost and Program of the Kingdom 


Read Acts 1:8 

Acts 11: 1-8 
Prayer for all nations that Christ may be known 
unto the ends of the earth. 
Prayer for missionaries, evangelists, teachers and 
pastors. 


NI 


Pentecost and Witnessing 
Read Acts 1:8 
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Acts 2:14; 38-41 

Acts 8:4 
Prayer that all believers in Christ may become wit- 
nesses for Christ by their lives and by their words, 
and by their deeds. 


8. Pentecost and Its Message 


Read Acts 1:3, 8 

cis 2201, 169 .25=33 
Prayer that the message of the Gospel which meets 
the eternal need of the human heart may be every- 
where proclaimed. 


9. The Holy Spirit Hindered 


Read 1 Thess. 5: 19 

IANGIS} 7/5 

Eph. 4: 30 
Prayer for the Church of Christ that she may be 
cleansed and purified by the Holy Spirit. 


10. The Holy Spirit Glorified 


Read Acts 2: 41-42 

Acts 9: 17-19; 30-31 

Acts 10: 44-45 
Prayer that multitudes of souls may be brought to 
the saving knowledge of Christ. 


Reception to Japanese “°Envoys of Gratitude’”’ 


URING the last week in March, 1930, great 
celebrations took place in Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama on the completion of the colossal re- 

construction programs that have been carried on since 
the Japanese earthquake of 1923. The cities that had 


‘been largely destroyed by earthquakes and terrible 


conflagrations have been almost completely rebuilt. 


Five young Japanese women have come as “Envoys 
of Gratitude” to express to the American people the 
appreciation of the people of Japan for the help 
rendered at the time of their distress. The United 
States contributed about twelve million dollars at 
that time. 

It is to bring to America in a dramatic way Japan’s 


JAPANESE “ENVOYS OF GRATITUDE” WELCOMED BY MAYOR OF LOS ANGELES ON ARRIVAL IN AMERICA 
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expression of gratitude and goodwill that the Jiji 
Shimpo, one of the great dailies of Tokyo, has spon- 
sored this unique delegation. They landed in San 
Francisco on April 2, and have made a triumphal tour 
of America’s principal cities. In Washington, they 
were received by President Hoover at the White 
House. A luncheon was given by the American Red 
Cross and a reception by the Chamber of Commerce. 


The Federal Council of Churches was happy to 
have the privilege of entertaining the Japanese guests 
at luncheon on April 23, at the Women’s University 
Club in New York. Dr. Sidney L. Gulick, Secretary 
of the Commission on International Justice and Good- 
will, presided. After the Message of Gratitude had 
been given by Miss Kimiko Ashino, Dr. William P. 
Merrill responded on behalf of the churches of the 
United States. The occasion was honored by many 
distinguished leaders in our churches. 


The Japanese “Envoys” gave distinction to the occa- 
sion by wearing their beautiful native costumes. In 
the reception room, two of the handsome Japanese 
Doll Ambassadors of Goodwill also helped to make 
the scene colorful. 


Quadricentennial Pilgrimage to 


Augsburg 


Among many other events designed to commemo- 
rate the four-hundredth anniversary of the publica- 
tion of the Augsburg Confession, culminating on June 
25, will be an historic pilgrimage to Augsburg under 
the auspices of a committee of American clergymen, 
representative of various Protestant bodies. 


A most interesting itinerary has been worked out, 
including visits to the places associated with the min- 
istries of Calvin and Huss as well as that of Luther, 
and comprising many cities interesting as centers of 
culture and art. The most beautiful parts of Switzer- 
land and Austria are on the route of the pilgrimage, 
and a visit to Oberammergau for the Passion Play 
is included. 


The party will sail from New York on June 6, dis- 
banding in Berlin on July 4, the members returning 
home via London at any time desired. Anyone in- 
terested in taking advantage of this opportunity to 
make a delightful trip with a noteworthy group 
may obtain particulars from the American-European 
Travel Bureau, 100 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


The Federal Council of Churches has been especially 
invited to be represented at the ceremonies at Augs- 
burg. Announcement of the American churchmen 
who will be its representatives may be expected in the 
next issue of the BuLLETIN. 


Ministers’ Associations More Closely 
Linked to Federal Council 


S A MEANS of stimulating larger interest in | 


church cooperation in the smaller communities 


where councils of churches do not yet exist, the Fed- — 


eral Council is inviting ministers’ associations through- 
out the country to become related in a friendly, co- 
operative way with the Federal Council of Churches. 
The program is being carried out in the closest co- 
operation with state councils of churches, in the areas 
where such organizations exist. 

It is hoped that this new relationship will establish 
vital contacts between local groups of ministers and 


the Federal Council in such a way as to link up the | 


ministers’ associations in various parts of the country 

with one another and with the federated program. 
Correspondence may be addressed to the Federal 

Council’s Department of State and Local Federation. 


Personal Religion No. 13 


A MetuHop oF PRAYER 


The following method of prayer I have found 
most helpful, practiced before retiring at night 
or soon after rising in the morning. 

1. Relax. Rest upon God. Allow the petty 
interests, prejudices and passions of the hour to 
fall away as you are lifted and sustained. 

2. Aspiration. Open the mind to the vast un- 
explored possibilities for good which may be 
found on the highest way of life. ; 

3. Face the big problem. View it squarely, 
try to see through it and get it in right perspec- 
tive. Wait thus before it. 

4. Self-examination. Search your habits, 
mental attitudes, past experiences, to see what 
change should be made in yourself. Never stop 
with the evil, but ascertain what good corrective 
habit or mental attitude you need. 

5. Statement of need. State in accurate, 
affirmative language this required habit or men- 
tal attitude. 

6. Repetition. Repeat several times this state- 
ment of the new habit or mental attitude that is 
required, the while resting resting upon the sus- 
taining might of God. 


Henry Netson WIEMAN 


(in “T Believe in Prayer,” edited by 
eee. Strong. Coward-McCann 
0. 


Reprints of above quotation furnished to any who care 
to use as correspondence enclosures. Address FEDERAL — 
Councit BULLETIN, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 
Indicate how many copies desired; order by number and 
enclose 10 cents per doz., 75 cents per C, $7.00 per M. 
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EPORTS coming from universities and semina- 
R ries visited by Dr. Charles Reed Zahniser dur- 
ing recent months in connection with the ex- 
periment being made by the Federal Council of 
Churches in the way of affording opportunities for 
more adequate instruction in the values and techniques 
of interchurch cooperation, indicate that the under- 
taking has been a wise one. Letters and other com- 
ments coming to the Council speak in high appreciation 
of it. “We have never,” says a university dean in a 
typical letter, “had messages more timely and sugges- 
tive.” Similar comments from all sides seem quite 
fully to confirm the conviction back of the enterprise, 
that there is a real need for such instruction to be 
_ provided. 
_ This new work grew out of a rather emphatic de- 
mand voiced at the Quadrennial Meeting of the Fed- 
eral Council in Rochester that better training of this 
kind be provided for men entering the ministry. This 
demand came particularly from persons active in co- 
Operative church work in all parts of the country. It 
was urged that, while the success of cooperative enter- 
prises depends largely on the pastors, the fact is that 
‘most men are now entering the pastorate with prac- 
tically no training in such enterprises. Executive sec- 
retaries of city and state councils of churches quite 
‘commonly found that they had to*furnish this train- 
ing themselves for the pastors on whom the success of 
the Council’s program depended. More than that, 
just about the time a corps of committee leaders was 
secured who really understood what it was all about, 
half of them would be transferred out of the city and 
the work would all have to be started anew with an- 
other set of men. 


It was further argued that adequate training of this 
‘kind could hardly be expected from instructors in 
other lines at institutions which in their very nature 
are concerned primarily with equipping men for lead- 
ership in their own churches. Much of the coopera- 
tive program has now developed real techniques, so 
that the young men should have the advantage of in- 
‘struction and consultation at the hands of someone of 
extended experience in the actual work of such agen- 
cies. The outlook in many features of program is 
quite different when approach is made from the view- 
point of community needs than when made from that 
of the single parish. As the number of local coun- 
cils of churches increases, it is highly important that 
the ministers who are to figure in them shall be suffi- 
ciently familiar with the best methods which have 
been developed in recent years to avoid the errors 
which in not a few instances hitherto have wrecked 
7 enterprises. Since this growing body 
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\ Training the Ministers of Tomorrow in Cooperation 


of information is assembled in the agencies heading 
up in the Federal Council, it has been felt that the 
Council has a direct responsibility for providing a 
teaching service. It was in response to this sentiment 
that the Federal Council secured the services of one 
of the most experienced of the executive secretaries 
in local councils of churches, Dr. Charles R. Zahniser. 


Dr. Zahniser’s work during the second part of the 
seminary year just closing has been chiefly in the 
Middle West and South, following more extended 
work during the fall semester at Boston University, 
where a special training course was provided for per- 
sons looking forward to staff positions in cooperative 
Christian agencies. Something over a score of insti- 
tutions have been reached during the year, including 
Butler, Duke, Fisk, Oberlin and Vanderbilt Universi- 
ties; Bonebrake, Naperville, Omaha and Western 
(Ref.) Seminaries; and a number of colleges having 
biblical training schools. The effort this year was to 
concentrate on the smaller institutions and those more 
remote from the metropolitan centers in which co- 
operative enterprises are more highly developed. In 
most cases, a week was spent at a seminary or uni- 
versity, with week-ends at colleges. At the former, 
usually two courses of daily lectures were given, one 
on programs of community service and one on com- 
munity-wide evangelism. 


Plans are now being worked out for the continuance 
of the work next year. During the summer Dr. 
Zahniser will be used in a number of chautauquas and 
pastors’ conferences. | 


May 25 Marks Special Interest in 
Rural Church 


The liturgical churches devote four days each year, 
the fifth Sunday after Easter and the three days im- 
mediately following, to special prayers to God for His 
blessing on the fruits of the soil. These have been 
known from early times as the Rogation Days. 


Those who are deeply interested in the problems of 
the rural church today think of Rural Life Sunday, 
which coincides with the old Rogation Day, and this 
year falls on May 25, as a natural development of the 
ancient practice. The Episcopal Church, through its 
General Convention, has recommended a new and 
larger observance of the Rogation Days; and the 
Home Missions Council and the Federal Council are 
reinforcing the essentials of the plan among other 
bodies. The Foreign Missions Conference is also in- 
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terested from the standpoint of agricultural mission- 
ary work. 


At the meeting in Ames, Iowa, October 17-20, 1929, 
of the American Country Life Association, the 
section on “Church and Rural Life” approved the 
observance of Rural Life Sunday and urged groups 
of every sort to cooperate in making the day fulfill 
its possibilities for the rural life of the world. 


Some have wondered if there were real need for a 
Rural Life Sunday. In spite of the unprecedented 
prosperity of our country and the manifestly better 
economic conditions that obtain today, there are count- 
less thousands of farm, ranch and village people who 


Eastern Churches and Y. M. C. A. Plan Together 


of ecumenical movements has been held in 

Athens, Greece, this spring. It is almost 
inique in history. Together with its predecessor, held 
two years ago in Sofia, it represents the first experi- 
ence of a world organization in meeting with repre- 
sentatives (although unofficial) of all the Eastern 
Orthodox Churches, to discuss better methods of co- 
operation. The world organization was the World’s 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., whose chairman, Dr. 
John R. Mott, convened and presided at the meeting. 


()*: of the most significant meetings in a world 


As reported by Donald A. Lowrie, of Prague, it 
was a varied group which came together in Athens. 
Eastern hierarchs with voluminous robes and silver 
staffs were there, together with men in the business 
clothes of the modern West. It was varied in the 
languages used. No less than five were necessary, in 
order to have all present share in all the deliberations. 
But the meeting had one main problem and it confined 
its work to that with commendable industry: How can 
the Young Men’s Christian Association in Orthodox 
lands work in more effective collaboration with the 
Church ? 


A section of the “Findings,” dealing with work for 
youth, shows the trend of thought: 


“The Y. M. C. A. should foster those ways and means which 
have been found to be most fruitful in deepening the religious 
interest of youth, in strengthening their faithfulness and attach- 
ment to the Church, and in having their lives dominated by the 
motives and spirit of Christian service, for example: 


“The encouragement of the youth in the formation, under 
the spiritual guidance of the Church, of groups and brother- 
hoods for fellowship; for the deepening of spiritual life; for 
mutual encouragement, especially when necessary in suffering 
for Christ; and for giving expression to their religious con- 
victions in service to others. 
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have scarcely the bare necessities of life. The churches 
need to bear such conditions in mind. 7 


Still more important for the churches are the human — 
elements in our rural life. The most important prob | 
lem is not the breeding of better cattle, nor the grow- 
ing of heavier wool, but the training of character arid 
the enlightenment of the mind. And Rural Life Sun- 
day is meant to direct attention to these needs. 


Requests for information, copies of the pamphlet’ | 
of suggestions and such assistance as the Committee — 
can give should be addressed to Rev. H. W. Fore-— 
man, Chairman, c/o Home Missions Council, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. A 


“Apologetic activities such as lectures, discussions and the 
production and circulation of literature. P 


“The formation of groups for the strengthening of church © 
consciousness by the study of the lives of the Holy Fathers — 
and Saints, of the Liturgy, of the Holy Scriptures and tradi- 
tions, and also of Christianity as contrasted with other systems 
of thought and faith. 


“The organization and conduct of retreats, conferences, + 
camps and pilgrimages to holy places, where young men and ~ 
boys will be brought into intimate contact with Christian per- 
sonalities whose lives and messages are calculated to make 
the most helpful and abiding spiritual impression.” 


To have the Eastern Churches adopting all the most — 
useful methods of the youth work of the Christian — 
West, camps and conferences, study groups and dis- 
cussions, is something which even ten years ago would | 
have been unlikely, to put it mildly. That these — 
methods, under lay leadership, are being used in all 
Orthodox lands today is a clear refutation for the — 
oft-urged criticism that the Eastern Church is not — 
adaptable, that it could never change to meet changing 
modern conditions. 


Few Y. M. C. A. programs in America include a © 
study of “the Liturgy” or “the Lives of the Holy 
Fathers and the Saints.” The inclusion of these in 
the Findings is not pure sentiment. Some of the 
spiritually most powerful groups in Y. M. C. A. work ~ 
in Orthodox lands, producing leaders in the most 
practical forms of Christian service, have centered 
their study on just these things. Nothing could demon- 
strate better the success of the leaders of the Y. M. 
C. A. in these Orthodox lands at helping to develop a 
movement which is not American or British, but truly — 
indigenous. 


The conference represents a new stage in the in- _ 


creasingly fruitful relationships between Eastern and | 
Western Christianity. 
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vice Commission that the churches of the coun- 

try give special attention to the problem of un- 
employment in their services on Sunday, April 27, this 
question received earnest consideration in many 
churches. The lines of immediate effort which were 
stressed were: first, the augmenting of contributions 
to the social agencies which have been under unusual 
strain this winter to care for the families of those 
who have been out of work; second, the request that 
church members so far as possible provide part-time 
work in their homes and business places and apply to 
one of the free employment agencies of the city for 
men. Many councils of churches, including New 
York, Washington, Detroit, Philadelphia, Minneapolis, 
Toledo, Chicago and others, sent special letters to all 
of the ministers in the city, requesting their coopera- 
tion. 


[* RESPONSE to the appeal of the Social Ser- 


In addition to issuing resolutions on the subject of 
unemployment, printed in last month’s BuLLeTIN, 
with the request that ministers read them from their 
pulpits on April 27, the Social Service Commission has 
voted to set up an important conference in Washing- 
‘ton, D. C., next December for a thorough study not 
only of immediate measures of relief but of more 
permanent solutions for unemployment. At this con- 
ference, outstanding students of this subject will be 
asked to speak, including prominent employers who 
have worked out plans for stabilizing their business, 
government officials, labor leaders, social science pro- 
fessors, and churchmen. The cooperation of the Jew- 
ish and Catholic groups will be sought. 

The National Unemployment League issued an ap- 
_ peal to chambers of commerce, labor groups, and civic 
‘organizations, as well as churches of all faiths, to 
_ observe Sunday, April 27, as Unemployment Sunday 

and has appealed for support of the Wagner bills now 

before the Senate, providing for adequate statistics on 

unemployment, increased facilities for free public em- 
ployment exchanges, and the long-range planning of 
» public works. 


Religious Education and the Liquor 
Problem 


The New York State Council of Religious Educa- 
tion has formed a committee to work out a program 
of education concerning the liquor problem, for chil- 
dren, youth and adults respectively. Some study has 
already been made of the situations in which this 
problem enters the experience of children, and plans 
are under way for developing educational procedures 


2 


4 
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in vacation schools, weekday schools and Sunday 
schools. 

Similar studies are being made of the problem as it 
confronts youth. Discussion groups have been set up 
in which young people have been led to face the prob- 
lem in its various aspects and to formulate their own 
ideals on the basis of adequate information. Another 
committee is at work upon discussion outlines and 


’ study courses for adult groups. 


It is hoped by this means eventually to bring local 
churches, and if possible the entire community, to 
face the liquor problem seriously and to develop intel- 
ligent attitudes toward its social control. In view of 
widespread manifestations of partisanship, it would 
seem that no better service could be rendered by in- 
dividual churches, ministers’ associations, and local 
councils of churches than to build up a broad program 
of education concerning a problem which is not likely 
to be fully solved for some time to come. 

The new report of the Health Committee of the 
National Education Association and American Medi- 
cal Association gives some very valuable material re- 
garding education in temperance and narcotics. This 
report is not yet in print, except in mimeographed 
form. Chapter 6, Section E, contains the discussion 
on alcohol. 


HELPING YOUTH TO PREPARE FOR 
MARRIAGE 


In cooperation with the leaders in young people’s 
work in several denominations, the Federal Council’s 
Committee on Marriage and the Home is preparing 
a course of study and discussion for young people on 
problems involved in marriage and family life. Rev. 
Benjamin S. Winchester, the Educational Secretary of 
the Council, is working out in detail the specifications 
for such a discussion course and, in this connection, 
has the assistance of a special committee made up of 
representative leaders of young people’s societies, Sun- 
day schools, the Christian Associations and the Ameri- 


can Social Hygiene Association. 


A considerable body of material has been assembled 
upon these topics, gathered from various recent writ- 
ers on marriage and the home. The Committee has 
worked out suggested outlines of procedure for a dis- 
cussion group upon several of these topics, and it is 
expected that outlines on the remaining topics will be 
completed in time for the whole study to be released 
for experimental use in summer conferences this year. 
It is then planned, in the light of this experience of 
the summer, to revise the course and make it avail- 
able in published form. 
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Conferring on Plans for Missionary 
Support 


The representatives of the promotional departments 
of fifteen denominations met at the Schaff Building, 
Philadelphia, the headquarters of the Reformed 
Church in the United States, under the general 
auspices of the Federal Council of Churches on 
April 10, to consider together plans for developing 
stronger support for the missionary and benevolent 


program of the churches. The Chairman of the Con-- 


ference was Rev. Ralph A. Ward of Chicago, the 
Executive Secretary of Methodist World Service. 


The keynote of the gathering was sounded in an 
address by Rev. C. C. Merrill, Executive Secretary 
of the Congregational Commission on Missions, who 
deplored the tendency to think of church work in 
terms of salesmanship and urged that giving should 
be stimulated through the placing of a more pro- 
nounced emphasis on the enrichment of the people’s 
spiritual life. 

The pros and cons of the so-called unified church 
budget, which would group all the finances of the 
local church, including current expenses and mission- 
ary support, in a single fund, called forth much dis- 
cussion and led to a decision to make this a major 
subject for discussion at the conference next year. 

On April 11, the promotional representatives met 
in joint session with the Religious Publicity Council, 
the new organization made up of the publicity execu- 
tives of the denominations, under the chairmanship of 
Rev. Herbert D. Rugg. There was an extensive 
round-table conference on better publicity methods 
with reference to the daily press, the religious press, 
pamphlets, radio, etc. There was a general feeling 
that the constructive values of publicity had not been 


sufficiently recognized by the churches or given ade-~ 


quate support. 


Visitation Evangelism under 
Cooperative Auspices 


That it is possible by a cooperative approach to 
carry on a highly successful program of evangelism 
without the resort to any sensational features was 
demonstrated again by the campaign of visitation 
evangelism which has been brought to a successful 
conclusion in Chicago. At a jubilee service, held at 
the Auditorium Theatre on March 30, 3,000 Chris- 
tian men and women, representing 179 congregations 


of seventeen different denominations, who had taken . 


an active part in the visitation program, came together 
to express their gratitude for the privilege of such an 
unusual service. 

The result of the combined efforts carried on under 
the auspices of the Chicago Church Federation is 
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about 15,000 new members won to the Chicago 
churches. 

The campaign was under the direction of Rev. Aga 
Earl Kernahan, whose admirable work in connection | 
with several other federations of churches is well | 
known. q 
The bulletin of the Chicago Church Federation | 
summarizes as follows some of the lessons learned 
from the recent campaign of visitation evangelism: | 

“1, That it is possible for the Protestant churches | 
of Chicago to work together when a common work- | 
able program is presented. Where can there be a | 
greater challenge for a common cause than that of | 
Jesus when He said, ‘Go ye and make disciples’? { 

“2. The value of cooperation. We somehow feel | 
that if 179 churches, banded together in eighteen com-= | 
munities, could by united effort gather in 15,000 souls, © 
after having made a preliminary survey of 500,000, | 
there is no limit to what a thousand Protestant 
churches in Chicago would be able to do. This leads — 
us to say—— . 

“3. We hope that the organization now set up may ~ 
be kept intact until 1932, when a city-wide movement : 
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THIS JAPANESE PEACE POSTER, PRINTING THE TWO 
ARTICLES OF THE BRIAND-KELLOGG PACT FOR THE 
RENUNCIATION OF WAR, IS BEING PLACED IN ALL 
THE SCHOOLS OF JAPAN AND IN ALL THE MUNICIPAL | 
OFFICES. THE POSTER WAS PREPARED BY PROFES- 
SOR J. H. COVELL OF YOKOHAMA AS A CONTRIBU- 

TION TO PEACE EDUCATION. 
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* will be launched under the direction of the Commis- 
sion on Evangelism of the Chicago Church Federation 
and that the program and terms may be such that 
every church in the Chicago area will be enlisted for 

a city-wide survey and visitation evangelism pro- 
gram.” 

A similar campaign of visitation evangelism was 
carried on in Washington, D. C., in April, sponsored 
by the Council of Churches of that city, with about 
130 different congregations cooperating. 


VETERAN FEDERATION LEADER RETIRES 


Rev. E. Tall- 
madge Root, who 
has served the 
Massachusetts 
Federation of 
Churches as Ex- 
ecutive Secretary 
since 1904, and 
who holds the 
record for length 
of service in 
church _federa- 
tion work, has 
announced his 
decision to retire 
from the post at 
the end of this 
year. 

Dr. Root feels 
that, as he has al- 
ready served for 
more than twenty-five years, a longer time than any 
federation secretary in the country, he desires to lay 
down his heavy and increasing executive duties while 
still in good health and vigor, that he may carry out 
other plans which have long been put aside. 

The Executive Committee of the Federation has as- 
sured Dr. Root that it has canvassed its constituency 
and that everyone desires him to continue, but has 
finally acceded to his request. 

In accepting the resignation, the Executive Com- 
mittee adopted the following resolution: 

“Dr. Root has been so long and so.intimately a part 
of this work that it is difficult for us to think of the 
Federation without him. In every true sense he was 
its author, as he has been the chief factor in its con- 
tinued and growing success. 

“That the Federation should now courageously face 
the future without him is the best possible testimony 
to the stability of the organization established by him. 

“With the efficiency of a wise administrator, he has 
ever displayed the mood of the prophet. He has mani- 
fested a painstaking industry and has led in coopera- 
tive activities which have influenced the whole church 


E. TALLMADGE ROOT' 
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life of America. His self-sacrifice and devotion to 
the cause have been a constant inspiration to his asso- 
ciates. His courage in the face of difficulties has 
always been matched by the patience he has displayed 
in their solution. He has been a leader, not only in 
Massachusetts, but in federation work throughout the 
Nation. 

“Tt is our confident expectation that his release from 
the arduous duties of this office will permit him to 
continue his service to the Church in an ever-enlarging 


ministry.” 
/ 
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MORE MONEY FOR MINISTERS 


In a service consistent with the dignity of the ministry you 
can earn from $100 to $200 a month in addition to your 
regular salary. Work is for and with young people. 
adults assist willingly. Others now in the service are do- 
ing well. Write at once to Edward Amherst Ott, giving 
detailed personal history in first letter. 
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We recommend these books to every 
reader of the Federal Council Bulletin 


By WILLIAM G. BALLANTINE 


UNDERSTANDING 
THE BIBLE 


“Next to circulating the bible, we cannot 
do better than to circulate a book like 
this.”—Dr. S. Parkes Cadman. $2.00 


DISCOVERING JESUS 


“Here is the book we have been waiting 

for, lo, these many years.”—John Haynes 

Holmes. $1.50 
vvy 


By A. V. G. ALLEN 
THE CONTINUITY 


OF 
CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 


With an introduction by Bishop Lawrence. 
An indispensable study of modern theol- 
ogy in the light of present history. $2.50 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
2 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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University of Berlin, Chairman of the Interna- 

tional Social Institute at Geneva and one of the 
leaders in religious thought on the Continent, is now in 
this country. Speaking recently to a group convened 
by the Federal Council’s Commission on the Church 
and Social Service, Dr. Titius outlined the kind of 
cooperation the European churches need from 
America. He said in part: 

“One and all, the Christians of Europe are pleased 
that the American churches have stepped out from 
what has seemed to us their isolation, and we all 
eagerly desire to make this association with them last- 
ing and ever closer. The evangelical churches of the 
whole world, joined with the old Orthodox Churches, 
must stand together in order to give the greatest pos- 
sible strength and expansion to the work which they 
in common are carrying on in the service of our 
Master. 

“T should like to speak especially about ‘Life and 
Work,’ because here we can see at a glance a specific 
example of work which cannot be successfully done 
without the interest and help of our American broth- 
ers. The first thing which I think necessary is that the 
Federal Council shall send a permanent research 
worker to the Geneva Institute, an active young man, 
if possible, with not only theological, but also social 
and economic training, who would have a share in the 
research work of the Institute and would see to it 
that economic points of view and conditions, as they 
exist in the United States and as they engage the 
attention of the churches there, have expression and 
exert an influence in the Institute and its findings. 
That would not only be a help for the work of the 
Church in Europe, but it would also have an advantage 
for the churches of America, because they would re- 
ceive through the cooperation of their representative 
a more accurate knowledge of the ecclesiastical, social 
and economic conditions in Europe. 

“A second point to which I should like to turn your 
attention is the cooperation of men from the natural 
and social sciences with those of the churches. It 
was decided to make an effort in this direction, be- 
cause the problems of social life, the training of 
youth, the economic sphere, international affairs, can 
be understood and mastered only through the cooper- 
ation of the Church with national economists, edu- 
cators, physicians, biologists, etc. It is necessary to 
seek such cooperation in every country if such an in- 
ternational structure is not to be left hanging in the 
air. The work of the Church in America will itself be 
benefited by such an association. 


Priscesty 3 D. ARTHUR TITIUS, of the 


“T speak, in the third place, in behalf of the journal, | 
Stockholm, organ of the ‘Life and Work’ movement. | 
including some from | 
Americans, have appeared in it; the last issue carried | 


Many noteworthy articles, 


a very instructive article about the German war debt. 


I-wish that this journal could have more regular read- | 
ers in the United States than it has, that there might | 
be more good articles by American churchmen and — 
scholars and that- you would also help more largely to | 
It seems to me | 
that it would be a great loss to ‘Life and Work’ if the | 
publication of this journal should be discontinued. We | 


bear the expenses of the publication. 


should lose thereby a powerful organ of scientific in- 
formation and a close mutual bond. 


“Finally, may I take up another immediate prac- ef 


tical question? In connection with the European Re- 
lief Bureau the idea has arisen of founding a credit 
association, which shall supply needy congregations 
and welfare organizations of the Church with credit 
for their undertakings at the lowest possible rates of 
interest. Swiss bankers have worked out a constitu- 
tion for such an association, and the Continuation 
Committee of ‘Life and Work’ has welcomed the 
whole idea. It would be very desirable if this endeavor 
should now find strong support in America. The 
prosperity of the United States is the great hope of 
the churches of Europe in this regard.” 
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German Leader Tells What European Churches Want 


from America 


MORE MONEY FOR MINISTERS . 


In a service consistent with the dignity of the ministry you 
can earn from $100 to $200 a month in addition to your 
regular salary. Work is for and with young people. Local 
adults assist willingly. Others now in the service are do- 
ing well. Write at once to Edward Amherst Ott, giving 
detailed personal history in first letter. 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE, Ithaca, N. Y. 


TUN ITS eighth annual Honor Roll of states free of 
| lynching, the Commission on Race Relations of 

the Federal Council of Churches shows that 
forty-three states had a clean record in 1929. While 
this number shows no increase over 1928, when 43 
states were similarly recorded as free of the lynching 
evil, it shows a decided increase in comparison with 
the second year of the keeping of the Honor Roll, 
1923, when only 39 states were free. 


According to the 1929 records of Dr. Monroe N. 
Work of Tuskegee Institute, there were ten lynchings 
in 1929; and twenty-seven instances in which officers 
of the law prevented lynchings. In twenty-four of 
the cases the prisoners were removed or the guards 
augmented or other precautions taken. 


The states free of lynching over a period of years 


’ are as follows: 


States that have NEVER had a lynching: 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Rhode 
St aramanclanVierinont: es aristonnk «viens Gavtcot ie recelnw sve = 5 


States that have no record of lynching since 1886: 
iMartemaride New, JOrseyresere. tots nisls «Siro «ah icee'e ae 2 


States that have no record of lynching for the past 
twenty-five years: 
DClawAGewAriC | VWVAISCOLSIIU se desu eyaecie este oe cesses ses 2 


States that have no record of a lynching for the past 
twenty years: z 
Michigan, Nevada, Indiana and Iowa .............. 4 


States that have no record of a lynching for the past 
fifteen years: 


Idaho, Maryland, Pennsylvania and South Dakota... 4 
States that have no record of a lynching for the past 
ten years: 
Arizona, New York, North Dakota, Montana, Oregon 
ATMA OTIS ee tee Nett geke eer Steins edieie cites soa ws 6 


States that have no record of a lynching during the past 
five years: 
California, Colorado, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Washington, West Virginia, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
atesmment olimel Uti) [Sums ete eevee falter afere’ «er G-1e, cis Susie mbes aae-s'y 8 ike) 


States that have no record of a lynching during the past 
two years: 
Alabama, Ohio, Utah, Georgia, South Carolina and 
\Whrewttaligs,” Spel eo dwar Oc SRS townie ted ble Re Sn eee eee 6 


States that have no record of lynching in 1929: 
Arkansas, New Mexico, Louisiana and Missouri .... 4 


French Seminary Receives Aid 


The Committee directed by Rev. John A. Maynard, 
which has been raising funds in this country for the 
benefit of the Paris Protestant Theological Seminary, 
reports that it has now succeeded in reaching its goal 
of $50,000. The Seminary has done great things for 
French Protestantism and has produced remarkable 
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leaders for the French churches. It is gratifying to 
know that the full amount will be available. 


An effort is being made by the Central Bureau for 
Relief on behalf of the Protestant Foyer of Belleville, 
Paris. This projected Protestant community center is 
located in the heart of a very squalid industrial dis- 
trict and has wonderful potentialities for Christian 
service to the French people and especially the chil- 
dren in that section of the city. Mr. and Mrs. Fernand 
Dominicé have come from France to assist in enlisting 
the aid of our churches and church people. 


To Study Racial Problems in Africa 


Dr. George E. Haynes, Executive Secretary of the 
Commission on Race Relations of the Federal Council 
of Churches, sailed on April 9 for South Africa for 
special work along interracial lines. He goes as a 
consultant in connection with the extensive survey 
now being made of all the work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Associations and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations in foreign lands. 


While in Africa, Dr. Haynes will also make visits 
to missions of several of the churches in Portuguese 
Angola and in the Belgian Congo. The trip to Angola 
and the Congo is for special study of certain phases 
of the social life and has been made possible by a 
fellowship grant from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 


The Christian Leader 
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An outstanding journal of Liberal Christianity 
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AGGREY OF AFRICA 
By Edwin W. Smith 


Up from the Gold Coast came this remarkable apostle of 
laughter and good will. 


At Your Bookstore 


$2.50 Ly 4 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. NEW YORK 


How to Attract and Hold an Audience 


By }. Berg Esenwein, A.M., Lit.D., Professor of Public Speaking, 
International Y. M. C. A. College 


Indispensable to every clergyman, theological student, 
Sunday school and church leader 


Price $1.50 Postpaid 
NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, 76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 
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Seminaries Cooperate in Training of Rural Pastors 


The Chairman of the Interseminary Commission 
for Training for the Rural Ministry is Dean Luther 
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cation has been taken this year in the organiza- 


A N IMPORTANT new step in theological edu- 


tion of the Interseminary Commission for 
Training for the Rural Ministry. Five theological 
seminaries situated in New England—Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary, the Boston University School of 
; Theology, the Hartford Seminary Foundation, New- 
ton Theological Institution, and the Yale Divinity 
School—are cooperating in the work of this Com- 
mission, to which John D. Rockefeller, Jr., has given 
the funds for three years of experimental work. 
Ralph S. Adams, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Country Life of the Board of Home Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Church in the United States, 
has been elected Director of Research and Service for 
the Interseminary Commission, and Associate Pro- 
fessor of Rural Church Work at Bangor Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Malcolm Dana, who has been Direc- 
tor of the Town and Country Department of the 
Congregational Church Extension Boards, becomes 
Associate Professor of Rural Church Work at Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary and at the Yale Divinity 
School, devoting one semester to the work of each 
institution. Professor Charles M. McConnell, who 
has been in charge of the Rural Church Department 
at the Boston University School of Theology, will 
divide his time for the next three years between the 
Boston School and Newton Theological Institution. 


At the end of the three years of cooperative work, 
the plan is to add men to the staff until, in the sixth 
year, each of the constituent institutions will have 
one man giving his full time to this work and a sixth 
man will serve as Director of Research and Service. 


The organization of the Interseminary Commission 
for Training for the Rural Ministry marks a distinct 
advance in theological education. It sets up a working 
cooperation in the field of the curriculum within a 
group of theological seminaries which touch the life 
of practically all of the Protestant denominations. It 
definitely assumes the point of view that training for 
the ministry should be in part through practice or 
through what may be called clinical procedures. In 
this respect the work of the Interseminary Commis- 
sion may contribute also to a reshaping and vitalizing 
_of the whole process of theological education. 


MORE MONEY FOR MINISTERS 


In a service consistent with the dignity of the ministry you 
can earn from $100 to $200 a month in addition to your 
regular salary. Work is for-and with young people. Local 
adults assist willingly. Others now in the service are do- 
ing well. Write at once to Edward Amherst Ott, giving 
detailed personal history in first letter. 


EDUCATIONAL EXTENSION SERVICE, Ithaca, N. Y. 
——— 


A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School; the Secretary 
is Professor Marion J. Bradshaw, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary ; and the Treasurer is George Parmly ~ 
Day, Treasurer of. Yale University. 


World Essay Contests 


Under the auspices of the American School Citi- 
zenship League, two sets of prizes are offered for the 
best essay in one of the following competitions: | 

1. Open to Students in Normal Schools and Teach- 
ers’ Colleges—on the subject, “The Teacher’s Oppor- 
tunity to Strengthen the Kellogg-Briand Pact.” 

2. Open to Students in Secondary Schools—on the 
subject : “How Would World Peace Benefit the Youth 
of the World?” 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the three best essays in each 
competition. The contest closes on July 1, 1930. 

Full information may be had by writing to Dr. 
Fannie Fern Andrews, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


Editors of the Religious Press Meet 


While the BULLETIN is in press the annual confer- 
ence, under the auspices of the Editorial Council of 
the Religious Press, is being held at the Hotel Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., April 29 and 30. 

This occasion brings together the editors of many 
of the leading church publications of the country for 
an interchange of experience on common problems 
and the discussion of editorial policies. 

The chairman of the gathering is Rev. Paul S. 
Leinbach, Editor of the Reformed Church Messenger. 
The chairman of the Committee on Arrangements is 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., of the Christian Leader. 
The Editor of the FEDERAL CounciL BULLETIN is 
Secretary of the Editorial Council of the Religious 
Press. 


ORGAN MAINTENANCE 


The radio has produced a new high standard of music, and the 
churches must have different ideals than ten years ago. ‘ 

Our service includes tuning, repairing and electrifying of organs. 

Chimes and Harps Installed Emergency Service 


LOUIS F. MOHR & COMPANY 
2899 VALENTINE AVE. BRONX, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Sedg. 5628—night and day. 
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VACANCIES IN THE CHAPLAINS’? RESERVE 


The General Committee on Army and Navy 
Chaplains is inviting the younger men in the min- 
istry to apply for service in the Chaplains’ Reserve 
of the Army. Opportunity is offered for fifteen days’ 
active duty, with pay, during the summer months for 
Reserve Chaplains desiring and applying for such 
service. This is usually in connection with training 
camps and affords Reservists interesting contacts with 
troops and chaplains stationed at the various Army 
posts. 

At the present time, the Chaplains’ Reserve num- 
bers in the neighborhood of 1,200 members, which 
is somewhat below the authorized allowance. Mem- 
bers of the various religious bodies are invited to 
apply for the vacancies, or at least to write to the 
Chief of Chaplains, War Department, Washington, 
D. C., or Rev. W. L. Darby, Secretary, General Com- 
mittee on Army and Navy Chaplains, 937 Woodward 
_ Building, Washington, D. C., for further particulars 
_and for information concerning the advantages to be 
had from service in the Chaplains’ Reserve. 


BY. M.C.A. To Study Message and 


, Purpose 


A commission to re-study and re-state the message 
_and purpose of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 


_ tion and to make suggestions as te ways in which that 


purpose can be more effectively carried out today, 
was appointed by the last meeting of the National 
Council of the Y. M. C. A. and is already at work. 
The chairman of this commission of forty-six men 
is President William J. Hutchins of Berea College, 


_ Kentucky. Among other clergymen and educators 
_ serving upon it are President Clarence A. Barbour, 


of Brown University; Dr. Cleland B. McAfee, of 
_the Presbyterian Theological Seminary ; Bishop Fran- 


_ cis J. McConnell; Professor William Adams Brown, 


of the Union Theological Seminary, and Dean 
Luther A. Weigle, of the Yale Divinity School. Dr. 
Cavert of the Federal Council is also a member. Lay- 


_ men are well represented, including both Association 


secretaries and business and professional men. 

The commission is to report at the next meeting 
of the National Council of the Y. M.C. A. to be held 
in October, and its report is expected to attract wide 
attention. 


JESUS OR CHRISTIANITY 
By Kirby Page 


A study in contrasts, with plenty of evidence to show the 
Church’s failure and impotence. 


At Your Bookstore 
$2.50 
RICHARD R. SMITH, Inc. 
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You Receive Z 


as High as Depending 


—a check every 6 months 


and help to give the Bible 
to those who need it most 


pa absolutely dependable income—that is what 
you get from Bible Annuity Bonds of the New 
York Bible Society. Twice a year the postman 
brings you a check, always for the same amount, 
and as high as 9%, depending on your age. Abso- 
lutely safe, no fluctuations. In addition, you con- 
tribute to the great Christian work of the Society in 
distributing Bibles—to the lonely in hotels—to the 
sick in hospitals—to the forlorn in prisons—in raised 
type to the blind—in 71 languages to immigrants 
and sailors. 


Many Satisfied Bond Holders 


Without obligating yourself in the least, you can find 
out all about this “Truly Christian Investment.’ The 
coupon below will bring you an illustrated booklet 
which gives full details. Also contains unsolicited let- 
ters from satisfied bond holders and endorsements from 
well-known people. Mail the cou- 
pon now and you will soon have 
this interesting booklet to read 
at your leisure. 


SEND FOR THIS FREE BOOK 
NEW YORK BIBLE SOCIETY 


5 Hast 48th Street, Dept. 58 | 
New York City og 


Without obligation to me, kindly send me a copy of 
your free booklet “A Truly Christian Investment.’”’ 
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Glimpses of Interdenominational Life 


Illinois Holds 
Interracial Conference 


At the first State Interracial Confer- 
ence for Illinois, held in Chicago, March 
24-25, delegates from twenty-two towns 
and cities discussed in a two-day session 
the general interracial conditions in the 
state. Facts were brought out on the 
limited opportunities for Negroes in in- 
dustry, the interest of the Church in the 
economic status of the Negro, the evi- 
dences of improvement in new oppor- 
tunities gained by Negroes in business, 
trade unionism, etc., and the increased 
civic recognition given to Negroes. 

A Continuation Committee was_ap- 
pointed to carry forward the suggestions 
initiated by the conference, and a Com- 
mittee on Findings rendered a report 
with helpful recommendations for the 
communities of the state. 

The conference delegation, numbering 
ninety-five, represented twelve denomina- 
tions and a number of social agencies, 
with consulting members from the Fed- 
eral Council and other national organiza- 
tions. 


Cleveland Federated 
Churches Have New Leader 


Rev. Don D. Tullis, whose success in 
building up the program of church fed- 
eration in Buffalo, N. Y., is well known 
throughout the country, on May 15 will 
succeed Rev. E. R. Wright, who has re- 
signed as Executive Secretary of the 
Federated Churches of Cleveland, Ohio. 
One of the many encouraging phases of 
Dr. Tullis’ effective work in Buffalo has 
been the recent merger of the Erie 
County Sunday School Association with 
the Buffalo Council of Churches, in the 
interest of a more fully coordinated re- 
ligious education program for the city. 


“Religion in a Changing 
World” Theme of R. E. A. 


At the annual meeting of the Religious 
Education Association, held in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, April 23-25, the program 
centered around a consideration of the 
adaptation of the Church to the sweep- 
ing changes that have taken place in the 
modern world. At the opening session, 
the addresses dealt with the following 
themes : 


The Nature and Significance of Mores, 
by Ellsworth Faris, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

Some Major Characteristics of Our 
Changing Civilization, by Professor 
John Herman Randall, Jr., of Co- 
lumbia University, New York. 

Are the Churches Aware of Their 
New World?, by Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, of the Federal Coun- 
cil. 

On the following morning there was a 

more detailed review of what the past 
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ten years have shown with regard to 
changing methods and functions of city 
churches, changing conditions in family 
life and the effect of our changing 
mores upon the individual personality. 
Sectional gatherings dealt with the 
method and message of the ministry in 
the light of the new situation, with re- 
ligious problems on the college campus 
and with methods of religious education 
and character development through public 
schools. 


Eastern New York 
Leaders to Confer 


On May 6, under the auspices of the 
New York State Council of Churches, 
at the First Methodist Church, Albany, 
N. Y., there will be a Continuation Con- 
ference to consider further the respon- 
sibility and opportunity of Protestantism 
in thirteen counties in the eastern part 
of the state. The Home Missions Coun- 
cil and local denominational leaders have 
cooperated in assembling material through 
field studies, which will be presented for 
consideration at the meeting. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse and Dr. W. 
R. King of the Home Missions Council, 
A. K. Getman of the State Department 
of Education and Rev. Charles E. Ver- 
milya, Executive Secretary of the New 
York State Council of Churches, will 
act as discussional leaders. The aim of 
the conference is to provide a means by 
which laymen, pastors and administra- 
tors of the different denominations may 
consider the facts and plan together to 
provide the most adequate service for 
every community. 

Among the questions to be considered 
are the following: 

What and where are the overlooked 
needs? 

How can effective service be provided 
for unmet needs? 

Are there possibilities for extending 
the influence of the churches in definite 
geographical regions through a closer 
cooperation of the churches? 


United Pre-Easter Services 
Held by Church Councils 


The remarkable audiences secured by 
the united services held in other years 
in many cities under the auspices of the 
local councils of churches during the pre- 
Easter period have led to a widespread 
adoption of this program. In practically 
all the larger cities of the country great 
midday meetings of a distinctly evan- 
gelistic or spiritual character were held 
for periods of varying length during the 
Lenten season. In some cities like Cleve- 
land, daily services were held regularly 
during the whole Lenten period. In 
other cities, they continued for two or 
more weeks. Generally, the meetings were 
held in some centrally located theatre. 


“May, 1930 | 


In other cases, the meeting place was a_ 


large downtown church. As _ speakers | 
the councils of churches have been able q | 


to secure some of the foremost religious — 
leaders of the country. In several cases, © 


provision has been made for broadcast- | 


ing the addresses over the radio. 
In a few cities, notably, New York, 


Brooklyn and Kansas City, Easter morn- | 
ing sunrise services were arranged by | 


the councils of churches. 


Tuskegee Head 
Receives Harmon Award 


Principal of Tuskegee Institute, was the | 
recipient of the Harmon Award for Dis- | 
tinguished Service in the cause of better | 
race relations. The award was conferred | 
by Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman | 
Wilbur, at a meeting in the First Con- — 
gregational Church, Washington, D. C., — 


under the auspices of the Committee on 


Race Relations of the Washington Fed- ~ 
Dr. Anson Phelps | 


eration of Churches. 
Stokes, Chairman of the Committee and 
Canon of Washington Cathedral, pre- 
sided. 

The award consists of a gold medal 
and an honorarium of $1,000. Dr. W. 
W. Alexander, of Atlanta, and Julius 
Rosenwald, of Chicago, have been previ- 
ous recipients of this honor. Major 
Moton is the first Negro to be thus 
recognized. 


London Honors Dr. Mott 


Seldom has a Christian leader been 
accorded a more signal honor than Dr. 
John R. Mott, Chairman of the Inter- 
national Missionary Council, received in 
London on April 3. A ceremony in his 
honor was held at the Mansion House, 
presided over by the Lord Mayor, and 
attended by some of the most distin- 
guished figures in British public life. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury and the 
American Ambassador, Charles G. Dawes, 
expressed appreciation of the work 
which Dr. Mott has done in the field of 
world Christianity. Dr. Mott is now 
holding conferences on the missionary 
program with church leaders in various 
European countries. 


Washington Federation 
To Hear Bishop McConnell 


At a meeting of the Washington Com- 
mittee of the Federal Council to be held 
on May 5, several hundred leaders of all 
denominations will come together at a 
luncheon at the Mayflower Hotel, to hear. 
Bishop Francis J. McConnell, President 
of the Federal Council. On the evening 
of the same day, the official meeting of 
the Federation will be held, marking the 
tenth anniversary of its organization. 
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speaker. 
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Babiand and America 
Exchange Preachers 


In accordance with the custom of 
()|several years, an exchange of preachers 
is being effected for the summer months 
between Great Britain and the United 
States. The following five visiting 


in several of the leading pulpits of this 
country : 


Dr. T. Rhondda Williams, Union 
Church, Brighton. 
Dr. Howard Partington, Addison 


Street Congregational Church, Notting- 
ham. 

Dr. Dugald Macfayden, Bramble Bank, 
Arlington Lane, Letchworth, Herts. 

Dr. Arthur Howard, Presbyterian 
Church, Wavertree, Liverpool. 

Dr. Alexander Thomson, Congrega- 
tional Church, Guildhall Street, Canter- 
bury. 

A group of fourteen American clergy- 
men are also to be filling preaching en- 

agements in Great Britain during the 
“coming summer, in connection with ar- 
rangements made by the Committee on 
Interchange, which is maintained jointly 
by the World Alliance for International 
Friendship through the Churches, the 
Church Peace Union and the Federal 
Council of Churches. 


O 


'Missionary Council 
Studies Religious Liberty 


Developments in various parts of the 
world lend special timeliness to the rec- 
ommendation of the Jerusalem meeting 
of the International Missionary Council 
that there should be “a study of the re- 
lation of the principle of religious free- 
dom to the rights of minorities.’ The 
officers of the Council have been study- 
-ing the question and are preparing 

factual statements dealing with condi- 
tions in various countries which virtually 
nullify the individual right of religious 
liberty. They are now planning to bring 
‘together groups of prominent jurists, 
- historians and missionaries who are ac- 
quainted at first hand with the actual 
situation in various countries, with the 
aim of formulating a comprehensive 
statement of what is considered to be 
- the universal human right in the freedom 

of religious belief and practice. 


How a Secretary 
Fills in Spare Time! 


James Myers, Industrial Secretary of 
the Social Service Commission of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, gave a course of lec- 
tures on Religion and Industrial Problems 
in the Institute for Rural Ministers at 
Vanderbilt University, Nashville, April 
21-May 3. He also recently made an 
address on “The Mountaineer in Indus- 
try” before the Conference of Southern 
Workers at Knoxville, Tenn. Other re- 
cent speaking engagements have included 


preachers from England will be heard 
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the Evangelical School of Theology at 
Reading, Pa. and a tour through the 
colleges of Indiana under the auspices 
of the State Student Y. M. C. A. While 
on this trip, he stopped at. Toledo to 
make arrangements for a summer group 
of Students in Industry in connection 
with the University of Toledo. 


Fifty Years in West Africa 


When Dr. Frank K. Sanders, formerly 
Dean of the Yale Divinity School, now 
en route to West Central Africa to at- 
tend the fiftieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Christian missions there, arrives 
at Angola, he will be greeted by his 
brother, Rev. William H. Sanders, one 
of the founders of the mission in 1880. 

Mr. Sanders has lately brought to com- 
pletion a translation of the entire New 
Testament into the Umbundu language. 
Apparently linguistic achievement runs 
in the family, Dr. Frank K. Sanders be- 
ing a distinguished scholar in the field 
of the Old Testament tongue. 

During his half-century of service, Mr. 
Sanders has seen the American .Board 
Mission, which he helped to found, de- 
velop a church with 2,000 communicant 
members. The program of the mission 
today includes the work of 160 primary 
village schools, six boarding schools, in- 
dustrial training institutes for both young 
men .and young women, a printing es- 
tablishment and a medical service of 
50,000 treatments annually. 


Centenary of Greek Independence 


The present centenary of Greek in- 
dependence, in recognition of the gain- 
ing of national freedom by Greece in 
1830, has elicited interest in some of 
the churches as well as in other public 
groups. The fact that the declaration of 
Greek independence one hundred years 
ago marked its separation from a Mos- 
lem Empire, and thus gave the Christian 
Church a new standing, is an important 
consideration in the minds of those who 
are today interested in furthering un- 
derstanding and cooperation between 
the Greek Church and the American 
churches. Rev. William C. Emhardt, a 
member of the staff of the National 
Council of the Episcopal Church, who 
has done much to build up in this coun- 
try an increasing appreciation of the 
Greek Orthodox Church, is Chairman of 
the American-Hellenic Committee for 
the Centenary of Greek Independence 
with headquarters at 512 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Ministers and others who 
are interested in learning more about 
the life of modern Greece are invited to 
correspond with him. 


Vocational Opportunities 
for Negroes 


With a view to emphasizing the neces- 
sity for a proper economic base for the 
life of the American Negro and also the 
capacities of the Negro for: participation 


yal 


in industry and the professions, the Na- 
tional Urban League, with headquarters 
at 17 Madison Avenue, New York, is 
promoting a Vocational Opportunity 
Campaign. It is glad to receive requests 
for information or assistance from 
church groups. 


Support for American 
School in Shanghai 


At a luncheon given at the Bankers’ 
Club in New York on April 18, under 
the chairmanship of Howard E. Cole, 
Vice-President of the Standard Oil 
Company, a movement was launched to 
provide a much-needed endowment for 
the Shanghai-American School, an in- 
stitution which educates the children of 
Americans living in China. The churches 
have a special interest in this enterprise 
of raising a million dollars for build- 
ings and endowment, both because mis- 
sionaries had a large part in founding 
this school eighteen years ago, and also 
because many of the children of mission- 
aries in China attend it today. 

In addition to providing facilities for 
giving adequate educational opportuni- 
ties to American children in China, the 
school also has large significance as an 
interpreter of American ideals in the 
Far East, since it is frequently visited 
by Chinese students who are eager to 
learn at first hand about American edu- 
cational procedures. The Board of 
Trustees of the school includes several 
of the leading foreign missionary secre- 
taries as well as the representatives of 
business houses in China. 


Swiss Government 
Honors Dr. Keller 


Dr. Adolf Keller, the Federal Council’s 
special representative in Europe, was re- 
cently the recipient of a very unusual 
honor, bestowed on him by the Swiss 
Government through the Theological 
Faculty of the University at Zurich. A 
professorship was granted to him after 
only three years of academic work at 
the university because of his distin- 
guished pioneer work in the field of 
international Christian cooperation. 

In the document pertaining to the pro- 
fessorship, the University emphasizes 
the fact that through his work on behalf 
of the Stockholm and Lausanne Con- 
ferences and their Continuation Com- 
mittees, and his directorship of the In- 
ternational Social Christian Institute, he 
is in the happy position of standing in 
the very center of the most important 
theological and ecclesiastical movements, 
and is thus able to lead his students 
into the newly created “ecumenical 
theology” which concerns itself with the 
points of similarity in the conception of 
the Gospel among the Christian Churches 
as well as with the weighty social and 
ethical problems of present-day Chris- 
tianity. 
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The Social Work of the 
Churches 


Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON 


Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 1930. 


244 pp. Paper $1.00. Cloth $1.25. 


| Pecan compact yet readable volume 
amply meets the expectations aroused 
by its title. It not only supplies a com- 
pendium of information about the social 
agencies and pronouncements of the 
churches, but it discusses the social and 
intellectual trends that vitally affect re- 
ligion, 

Granted that in the first chapter, 
“Present Social Trends,” the personal 
judgments of the editor are more in 
evidence than authenticated findings, yet 
the views expressed reflect the consen- 
sus of many progressive minds. 

The second chapter deals with the 
Church in its more or less successful 
“Adaptations to Changing Social Con- 
ditions.” A challenging paragraph thus 
emphasizes the need for testing and evalu- 
ating the results of church work: “Some- 
thing much more critical and fundamen- 
tal is now being called for, that will 
answer such questions as these: . . . Are 
people becoming more religious through 
the Church’s ministry and, if so, how is 
that result being secured? What is the 
goal of character education and is defi- 
nite progress being made toward it in 
the church school? ... In other words, 
we need reexamination of accepted norms 
of activity and accepted criteria of suc- 
cess.” ' 

Few persons can read the first two 
chapters without being solemnized by 
the stupendoys difficulties confronting 
the churches in their attempt to make 
earnest with the social implications of 
their faith. 

The outline of “Denominational Social 
Work” in Chapter 3 will be handy for 
reference. Attention is called (p. 102) 
to the low rating often given to the 
social work of local church agencies by 
the secular social agencies. This leads 
me to observe that a critical evaluation 
of the social work of the churches is 
long overdue. i 

The scope of the social programs of 
the “Federated Church Agencies,” both 
national and local, in Chapter 4, will 
doubtless surprise some readers. The 
fragmentary data available on the local 
federations of churches, however, sug- 
gest how timely was the appraisal of 
them lately made by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, and now 
ready for the press under the title 
“Protestant Cooperation in American 
Cities.” “Other Religious Agencies” of 
an interdenominational or general char- 
acter are described in Chapter 5, and a 
classified list of some 200 non-religious 
social agencies is given in Chapter 7. 
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AMONG THE BEST NEW BOOKS 


The most original reference material 


in the volume is the analysis and classi- 
fication of the “Social Pronouncements 
by Religious Bodies,” Protestant, Roman 
Catholic and Jewish. Here are gathered 
442 of the modern declarations of the 
churches on social principles and social 
legislation. The first big gun was fired 
when the Social Ideals of the Churches 
were adopted in 1908 by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, and soon after by the 
Federal Council of Churches. Interna- 
tional relations have’been the subject of 
49 pronouncements, but industrial repre- 
sentation, wages and conditions of labor, 
when bracketed together, have been the 
subject of a far larger number. 

The last chapter consists of a well- 
chosen bibliography on the various topics 
treated in the rest of the book. A dis- 
criminating note about each volume 
serves as a guide-post. 

This brief summary will have indicated 
the various values which the volume 
holds, especially for pastors, board ex- 
ecutives and social workers. If a suc- 
cessor to it should be issued it might be 
well to add a conspectus of the foreign 
missionary activities of the churches, 
which embrace a vast body of social 
work. More attention might also be paid 
to home missions, which will be brought 
to focus by the Home Missions Congress 
at Washington next December. Still 
further additions are certain to be sug- 
gested by the chapter on Organized Re- 
ligion in the volume now being prepared 
by President Hoover’s Commission on 
Social Trends, as well as by Dr. Luther 
Fry’s forthcoming volume “The United 
States Looks at its Churches,” based on 
the Federal Religious Census. 


GaLen M. FIsHeER. 


Junior Worship Guide 
By CHarLoTTE CHAMBERS JONES 
Pilgrim Press. $2.00 


A WORSHIP guide for the junior 

department, following Miss Perkins’ 
guide for the primary department, is 
here Offered. Like the previous one, this 
is an attempt to correlate the worship 
with the closely graded lesson courses of 
the church school. It is no mere corre- 
lation of subject matter, however, but 
undertakes to build upon the: experiences 
of the children in their classes in develop- 
ing worship attitudes and appropriate ex- 
pression. Moreover, it is not merely a 
series of programs to be slavishly fol- 
lowed by the leader but a guide to boys 
and girls themselves as well as to teach- 
ers in working out worship plans that 
will be in harmony with the rest of their 
religious experience. 

The plan for the year is built around 
the significant happenings at Thanksgiv- 
ing time, Christmas, the New Year and 
the spring time. Abundant material is 
suggested, some of which is biblical and 


’ CuIna CHRISTIAN YEAR Book, 


land with personal insight, not only as_ 


drawn from the various lesson courses — 
which the juniors are following. Other — 
material consists of stories and hymns | 
which serve to create a devotional at- 
mosphere and to voice the religious 
enthusiasms. 


American Charities and 


Social Work 


By Amos G. Warner, Stuart A. QUEE : 
AND ERNEsT B. HARPER 


Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1930. 
Fourth Edition. $3.75 


NEW EDITION and revision ‘of 

an old book which has gone through 
twenty-six printings. “American Chari- 
ties’ by Amos G. Warner, appeared in 
1894. It described, more adequately than 
any other book, social work as it existed 
up to and at that period. It forms there- 
fore a striking background for consider- 
ing the changes and developments which 
have taken place in social work during 
the last quarter-century. Professor 
Warner’s classic work is presented in the 
present volume as nearly as possible in- 
tact in its original form. 
The book as it now stands is divided 
into three parts. Part I consists of an 
historical study of the beginnings of so- 
cial work and a survey of its develop- 
ments from 1893 to 1928. Part II de- 
scribes American charities in the nineties. 
Part III is an account of American social — 
work as it exists today. The final chap- 
ter is a discussion of social work as a 
profession, and includes a brief survey 
of the development of schools of social ~ 
work and the distinctions which exist 
among them. An extended bibliography — 
for the subject of each of the 38 chapters — 
is given as an appendix. 


Some Books on the Far East 


Tue CHINESE REVOLUTION, a PHASE IN 
THE REGENERATION OF A WorLD POWER. 
By Arthur N. Holcombe. Harvard 
University Press. 1930. $4.00. 

Japan IN Recent TIMEs, 1912-1926. By — 
A. Morgan Young. William Morrow 
& Company. 1929. $3.50. 

1920. 
Christian Literature Society, Shanghai, 
China. 1929. i 

Tue Japan Mission YEAR Book, 1920. 
Federation of Christian Missions in 
Japan. Meiji Press, Tokyo. 1929. 


NFORMATION on the rapidly de- 

veloping situation in the Far East 
steadily grows in volume and in value. 
Professor Holcombe’s discussion is based 
on his general philosophy as an expert in 
government and on his personal research — 
work in the Far East in 1928 and is a 
scholarly work that will be appreciated 
by students. “Dr. Lo” describes his own 
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EASTER READING 


Renewing life of spirit comes with 
the annual observance of the 
Resurrection. Replenishment of 
intellectual and spiritual life 
springs from books. 


Here are a few books that are 
particularly interesting and adapt- 
able for reading at this time of 


the year. 


Assurance of Immortality 
Adventurous Religion 
Manhood of the Master 
The Meaning of Faith 
The Meaning of Prayer 
The Meaning of Service 


Harry Emerson Fosdick 


- The Christian Adventure® 


A. Herbert Gray 


Religion— Whence and Whither 


Clifton Macon 
How Jesus Met Life Questions 


Bearing of, Psychology Upon Religion 
Harrison §. Elliott 


Jesus and His Cause 
A. Bruce Curry 


_ Life of Prayer in a World of Science 


Williams Adams Brown 


W ays of Sharing with Other Faiths 


Daniel Johnson Fleming 


At your booksellers or order 
direct from , 


BOOKS WITH 


PURPOSE 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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« SCRIBNER BOOKS » 


The Greatest Single Force in Modern Life 


The Supreme Book 
of Mankind 


by James G. K. McCuure, D.D., L.D. 
A vivid description of the origin and influence of the 
English Bible. (The Bross Lectures, 1929.) $1.75 


The Well Springs of Christianity 
The Gospel and 


Its Tributaries 
by E. F. Scott, D.D. 


“Dr. Scott’s mastery of his material is so perfect that 
technical difficulties vanish in the beautiful lucidity of 
his exposition.”—The Living Church. 


Beyond Fundamentalism and Modernism 


The Theology of Crisis 


by H. Emi. BRUNNER 

Professor of Theology, University of Zurich 

“This is.a book that American religious thinkers will 
find it difficult to ignore.”—The Christian Leader. 
$1.75 


Can the reality of God be made clear? 


The Autobiography of God; 


An Interpretation 


by Ernest R. TRATTNER 

author of “Unravelling the Book of Books” 

A sincere and reverent attempt, by use of a daring 
method, to present a satisfactory conception of God. 
; $2.50 


Backgrounds of Christianity 


The Religious Quests of 


the Graeco Roman World 
by S. Ancus, Ph.D., D. Litt. D.D. 


“Anyone interested in the beginnings of Christianity 
will find a wealth of material within its covers.”—NNew 
York Times. $4.00 


Philosophy simply presented 


Types of Philosophy 


by WituiAM Ernest Hockine 

Alford Professor of Philosophy at Harvard University 
“It is the most fair, accurate and readable survey of 
this field that has appeared in many a day... . It will 
be of real help in evaluating the fundamental concepts 
of religion.”—Edmund B. Chaffee in the Outlook and 
Independent. $2.50 


The Artist and Author Approach the Bible 
The Bible in Art; 
An Anthology 


‘compiled by Louise HASKELL DALY 

A collection of the stories from the Bible which have 

inspired the great masters of painting and Hea rs 
2.00 


at all bookstores 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, New York 
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citizen and as a student but as one who 
has actually participated in governmental] 
activities. Both volumes deal predomi- 
nantly with China’s developments during 
the last few years. 

The China Christian Year Book and 
The Japan Mission Year Book are impor- 
tant for students of the Christian move- 
ments in those lands. 

Mr. Young’s Japan is an incisive and in 
many places caustic study of political con- 
tions in Japan since 1912. Its detailed 
information is highly illuminating. One 
regrets, however, that the author does 
not have a more sympathetic viewpoint. 
It is well, though, for friends of Japan 
to know how political leaders and events 
appear to a student who is alert to see 
defects. 


New Editions of Former 
Classics 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 
By A. V. G. Allen. $2.50. 


UNDERSTANDING THE Biste. By William 
G. Ballantine. $2.00. 


DIscovERING Jesus. By William G. Bal- 
lantine. $1.50. 


"THESE three volumes from the press 

of the Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Boston and New York, represent new edi- 
tions of volumes which attracted much 
attention when they first appeared and 
are still vital and timely. 

The new edition of The Continuity 
of Christian Thought, which is an in- 
terpretation of present-day theology in 
the light of its history, by Prof. Allen 
of the Episcopal Theological School in 
Cambridge, bears an introduction by 
Right Rev. William Lawrence, who em- 
phasizes the fact that when the volume 
appeared in its original form in 1880 it 
“came as the bursting of a refreshing 
spring through an encrusted soil, giving 
new life and fruitage.” Prof. Allen vital~ 
izes Christian theology by showing how a 
life-giving stream has flowed continu- 
ously through Christian history, even 
though at times it has been covered over 
by formalism. The successive phases of 
his treatment have to do with the Greek 
theology, the Latin theology, theology 
in the Middle Ages, in the age of the 
Reformation, in the period of rational- 
ism, and the renaissance of theology in 
the 19th century. 

Dr. Ballantine, the translator of the 
Riverside New Testament, helps the 
Christian who is not especially versed in 
technical biblical scholarship to under- 
stand the Bible and to arrive at an in- 
telligent understanding of its nature and 
value. This volume is an important 
contribution to an appreciation of New 
Testament scholarship and of the abid- 
ing significance of the Bible for Chris- 
tian living. 

Dr. Ballantine’s second volume, “Dis- 
covering Jesus” is an examination of the 
Gospel of St. John. The author accepts 
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the view that the Fourth Gospel was not 
written by one of the original disciples 
but represents the reflection of a sub- 
sequent disciple who had become steeped 
in mystical philosophy. The author may 
be identified with the general group of 
those who distinguished sharply between 
the religion of Jesus and the religion 
about Jesus, and there are many who will 
feel that he has been led into an ex- 
aggerated contrast between the two. 


The Making and Meanie of 
the Augsburg Confession 


By CoNRAD BERGENDOFF 
Augustana Book Concern, 


Rock Island, Ill. $.75 
j bie A BRIEF and compact opening 
chapter the author describes the 


events leading up to the Diet of Augs- 
burg and the proceedings of the historic 
conference itself. He then discusses the 
“Confession” article by article, giving 
abundant quotations from letters and ad- 
dresses of Luther, Melanchthon, and 
other religious leaders of the period, as 
well as the pertinent passages from the 
Scriptures on which the Lutherans based 
their stand. The book, of pocket size 
and illustrated by reprints of old manu- 
scripts and portraits of the out- 
standing figures of the Reformation 
period, makes a valuable contribution to 
the quatro-centennial observances to be 
held this year in honor of the 400th an- 
niversary of the presentation of the 
Confessio Augustana. It would make a 
delightful and informative “vade mecum” 
for anyone who is privileged to partici- 
pate in the notable religious gatherings 
which will form part of the elaborate 
commemorative exercises planned by both 
the City of Augsburg and the German 
Church Federation. 


Cruden’s Complete 


Concordance 
John C. Winston Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. $2.50 
INCE 1737, students of the Bible 


have turned to Cruden’s Concordance 
as an indispensable aid in locating Scrip- 
tural passages and references. Indeed, 


THE BIBLICAL SEMINARY IN NEW YORK 


WILBERT W. WHITE, President 


SUMMER TERM, June 18 - July 29, 1930 


Courses for Pastors, College and Seminary Professors, Directors of 
Religious Education. Theological Students, Missionaries, and other 
Christian Leaders and Workers. 


Term divided into two periods of three weeks each. 


For full information and schedule, address 
WALTER E. BACHMAN, Dean, 235 E. 49th St., N. Y. 
(Send for full Catalogue of Semihary, Five Departments) 


hold word. Many editions have appeared — 
since the first work of Alexander C 


enlarged as the new one now available. | 
It contains over 200,000 new references 
including references to the Revised as | 
well as to the Authorized Version—all © 
under one alphabetical arrangement. 

The type, fortunately, is much easier 
to read than that of previous editions. 


Firehead 


By Lora RIpGE 
Payson & Clarke. $2.50. 


NE of the younger poets has 
woven a tapestry of exquisite 
beauty in this narrative poem of the 
Crucifixion. While the volume is doubt- 
less more noteworthy for its literary 
qualities than for its religious values, it 
treats Calvary with such reverent imag- 
ination as well as beauty of expression ~ 
that it cannot help being both a delight 
and an inspiration. 
The action of the poem takes place 
from dawn to dawn on the day of the 
Crucifixion. The total impression is 
deeply moving. The poet’s penetration 
into the psychology of the actors is 
acute. The dramatic quality is superb. 


Recreative Athletics 


By THE PLAYGROUND AND RECREATION ~ 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.00. 


"THESE suggestions for programs of 
recreative athletics, games, sports, 
and for conducting the program hold to — 
the sound point of view of play for all ~ 
and play for play’s sake. It is held that — 
after the age of twelve it is better for 
girls to play on all-girl teams, and, in 
basketball, by girls’ rules. The book, — 
which is a pocket manual, is a mine of 
detailed information of the organization 
of athletics, games, contests, meets, club 
and athletic organizations, and there- 
fore valuable for churches, which are — 
new in this field and must acquire tech- 
nique. 


May, 1930 


“Wise in what it says, tactful in the way 
it says it.”’—William Adams Brown 


AN EMERGING CHRISTIAN 
FAITH 


By JUSTIN WROE NIXON 


Selected by the Religious Book Club 


Can a positive faith survive in our 
mechanized civilization? That is 
the question this book seeks to 
answer. The author is the bDril- 
liant young minister of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
N. Y. Here is a stirring summons 
to face the facts of modern life 
and wrest from them a positive 
faith. It is a challenge to a 
courageous grappling with the 
pessimism of this machine age so 
that Christianity may emerge into 
a new era of usefulness. $2.50 


_THE ETHICS OF PAUL 


By MORTON SCOTT ENSLIN 


This book attempts to lay its emphasis where Paul 
laid his, not on theology but on morals. In keeping 
with modern interests the author pictures the man 
against the background of his own age. $4.00 


THEISM AND THE’ 
MODERN MOOD 


By WALTER MARSHALL HORTON 


This book analyzes the causes which have led to the 
present belief in God. The author’s thesis is a direct 
challenge to Humanism. Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
says, “This book is a stimulating defense of theos agaist 
chaos.” 


THE VIRGIN BIRTH 
OF CHRIST 


By J. GRESHAM MACHEN 


An exhaustive investigation of the Christian belief 
in the Divine origin of Jesus. “It is hard to see how 
a minister can spend five dollars to better advantage 
than to buy and master this book.’’—Dr. A. T. Robertson. 
Royal octavo, 415 pages, fully indexed. $5.00 


THE QUEST OF THE AGES 


By A. EUSTACH HAYDON 


Presents the indispensable background for an under- 
standing of the drift of modern religion. ‘‘What a 
gorgeous book! So rich in content, so warm in spirit, 
so graceful and clear in style, that one almost forgets 
that it is scholarly.”—Dr. M. C. Otto. $2.50 


WHITHER CHRISTIANITY? 


Edited by LYNN HAROLD HOUGH 


Fifteen Protestant ministers summarize their 
religious beliefs in this important discussion. 
$3.00 
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An Inspiring Biography 
of a Great Leader 


S. PARKES CADMAN 


By FRED HAMLIN 


The complete story 
of Dr. Cadman’s ljfe 
told for the first 
time in this author- 
ized biography. The 
inspiring story of a 
man who started as 
“pony boy” in an 
English coal mine 
and who now talks 
every Sunday to a larger audience 
than has ever before listened to a 
Christian minister. Dr. Daniel A. 
Poling, editor of the Christian Herald, 
says, “If you read the first chapter 
you will be out of commission for 
other matters until you finish the 
last.” $1.50 


George Fox 
Seeker and Friend 
By RUFUS M. JONES 


Professor Jones of Haverford Col- 
lege, himself a Quaker, portrays 
George Fox, founder of the Quakers, 
as the forerunner and champion of 
much that is vital in our present day 
life when such championship was 
novel, dangerous and costly. $2.00 


Rogues of the Bible 
By JAMES BLACK 


A defense of Cain, Esau, Jezebel, 
Saul, Ananias, and others. ‘‘Excep- 
tionally interesting.’’ — Manchester 
Guardian. “Searching, ingenious, 
brilliant.’”—N. Y. Times. $2.50 


What Is Hell? 


Warwick Deeping, Dean Inge, Pro- 
fessor Moffatt, and nine others give 
their opinions about the real Hell. 

$2.00 


The Story of 
David Livingstone 
By W. P. LIVINGSTONE 


A popularly written, illustrated life 
of Livingstone, prepared after the 
author had traveled through Africa 
and met many old chiefs who had 
seen and talked with Livingstone. 

$1.50 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


Publishers NEW YORK 


31 
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How to Attract and Hold 


an Audience 


By J. Berc ESENWEIN 
Noble & Noble. $1.50. 


Fo those who have frequent occasion 
to speak in public whether as a 
preacher, lecturer or in some other ca- 
pacity, this volume, now appearing in a 
revised and enlarged edition, will be of 
far more than ordinary suggestiveness. 
To lay down anything like formal rules 
for such an art as public speaking is a 
precarious undertaking, and the author, 
who is professor of Public Speaking in 
the International Y. M.C. A. College, at- 
tempts something more modest and sen- 
sible. He brings to bear upon his subject 
his own experience with his students 
over many years and also the counsel 
of masters in this field. Part of the 
volume is of a somewhat academic char- 
acter, dealing with the different forms of 
discourse, but most of it comes to grips 
with such questions as: Building Up an 
Argument, Breaking Down an Argu- 
ment, The Sources of Originality, How 
to Secure Materials, How to Enlarge 
One’s Vocabulary, What Preparation to 
Make and How to Secure a More Effec- 
tive Delivery. 

While the volume does not deal with 
preaching in any specialized way, many 
of the observations and suggestions will 
be of direct value to the man in the 
pulpit. 


A Christian Baedeker 


THE Cuina Curist1an YEAR Book. 
Edited by Frank Rawlinson. Christian 
Literature Society, Shanghai, China. 


HE NEW ISSUE of the China 

Christian Year Book, which appears 
under the general editorship of Frank 
Rawlinson and has the cooperation of a 
distinguished list of Christian leaders in 
China, comes as near to being a model of 
its kind of publication as we have seen. 
To one who is concerned to get an in- 
sight into the significant trends of 
thought and life both in the Chinese na- 
tion and in the Chinese Church, this book 
is well nigh indispensable. 

The section dealing with national life, 
for example, presents an interpretation 
of political progress in 1928 from the 
pen of C. T. Wang, one of the foremost 
members of the Cabinet, and another il- 
luminating article on the conflict of cul- 
tures in China by the widely known 
humanist, Hu Hsih. The discussion of 
the present state of the Church is written 
by Dr. C. Y. Cheng, the internationally 
known Moderator of the Church of 
Christ in China. The material with re- 
gard to the work of the missionary in- 
cludes a discriminating article on the 
relation of the Church to the mission by 
E. C. Lobenstine of the National Chris- 
tian Council of China. The vexed ques- 
tion of the relation of Christian educa- 
tional institutions to the government is 
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explored by D. Willard Lyon, the head 
of the Y. M. C. A. in China. Other sec- 
tions deal with the labor movement in 
China, rural reconstruction and govern- 
mental programs of education and health, 
most of them written by influential 
Chinese. 

Unlike many volumes of its kind, there 
is a complete index which makes the ma- 
terials more usable. 


So Youth May Know 


New Viewpoints on Sex and Love 


By Roy E, Dickerson 
Association Press. - 1930. 


HIS BOOK has been written for 
young men “in the upper teens and 
early twenties.” It has grown out of a 
wide experience with boys and young 
men and is based upon questions they 
have asked concerning problems upper- 
most in their thinking. The physical side 
of sex is briefly treated. The next five 
chapters deal with the problems which 
are peculiar to the experience of boys. 
The chapter on “The Means of Self- 
Mastery” is full of sensible advice and 
pertinent suggestion. In Part IV, the 
author sets forth the important consid- 
erations in courtship and engagement and 
follows with a chapter on marriage. 
Throughout the whole book there is 
strong emphasis upon the mental and 
spiritual satisfactions possible in the re- 
lation of the sexes and a clear setting 
forth of the reasons why these should 
be the controlling factors in conduct. 
In the final chapter, “The New Sex 
Chivalry,” the author sums the situation 
up by saying: “The new chivalry is 
characterized throughout by a new ap- 
preciation of womanhood. Inspired by 
it, young men are unselfishly thoughtful 
and considerate of the highest interest 
of all women, not because they are weaker 
than men, but because of their strength, 
because of the splendid contributions 
they make to the common life, because 
of the importance in human progress of 
the well-being of the mothers of the race, 
and because they are the human equals 
of men and entitled to at least an equal 
amount of consideration and opportunity ; 
and finally, for a reason possessing per- 
haps a greater personal appeal to most 
men than any other, well expressed by 
Herbert Gray: ‘For many a man the joy 
and worth of life depend largely upon 
women. The things he gets on his 
journey from his mother, his sisters, and 
his girl-friends—from his wife, his 
daughters, and the women friends of 
later days, are the golden things of life’.” 


GRAMERCY SCHOOL 

for Training Christian Leaders 

An old School with a new outlook 
Inter-denominational. Offers. Bible study, psy- 
chology, and teaching methods, college English, 
history and sociology, and practice teaching. 
Christian home life. Advantageous location. 
Moderate rates. High school required. Catalogue. 


Grace H. Hamitton, Dean 
SEVEN GRAMERCY PARK WEST NEW YORK CITY 


Why Not These 
Cokesbury Good Books? 


| ==NOW!! 


Behavorism: * PATE 


In this book noted psychologi 
such as Profs. Brightman, McDoug: 
and Sanborn, and eminent t clea 
scholars such as Rufus Jones,: 
W. E. Garrison, Bishop MeCooae 
and others, make a merciless ex 
sure of materialistic Behaviori 
both in theory and practice. $ 


The Day Before Yesterday; 
By Professor James Moffatt 


Dr. Moffatt opens up the treasure 
-of literature of the generation 6 
1860-1890, and provides a most read 
able, stimulating survey of thi 
movement of thought of this pea 


The Pew Preaches 


An intimate cross-section of t 
personal religious convictions of m 
foremost in the public eye today 
Owen D. Young, Henry Ford, Ro 
Babson, J. C. Penney, Wm. Allen! 
White, and others. (Edited by W. L, 
Stidger.) $2. 


The New Preaching 
By Joseph Bork Nee 


book about a great art.’ 
will find it the greatest book on 
preaching published in many a year.” 
—Presbyterian Advance. $2 


Sermons of Power "onic 
Penetrating studies in the abiding — 
values of Pentecost by Mouzon, 
Barton, Vance, Rice and five other 
representative preachers. A good 
book to round out your mace 
reading, $1.50 


The Sermon on the Mount 


By Clovis G. Chappell . 


Seventeen sermons built around 4 
greatest sermon ever preached. In 
this new book, the sermon master is 


at his best. $1.75 


Church,Publicity 
By William H. Leach 


This experienced counsellor on mat- — 
ters of Church administration, church — 
finance, and church publicity has 
written this fully illustrated, useful 
book for pastors and lay officials. $2.25 


Man’s Social Destiny 


By Charles A. Ellwood 


Recommended so highly by the 


secular and religious press that all 
the publishers can say with them, is 
“Every preacher should read it!” $2.00 


Men Who Made the 
Churches 
By Paul Hutchinson 


Biographic studies: Luther, Fox, 
_ Knox, Wyclif, Cromwell, Wesley, 
Bunyan, and Campbell. Excellent for 
prayer meetings.. $1.50 


COKESBURY PRESS 


At Your Bookstore 


a 


NASH- 
VILLE 


, 


“World wide chaos, and there, across the courtyard, the next 
generation drilling, marching, marching! Will nothing stop it? 
Shall we never learn? Must we go on, to the end of time, with 
bands and banners flying, marching, marching, over our 
heaped-up dead, into new futility, new agony, horror, and de- 
struction? God—! Close that window! I want to shut it 
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From N.Y. Herald Tribune 


out!’ 


—CHANNING PoLtLocK—American Dramatist, 


ee THE STORY OF WAR Et 
oe MARCHING MEN aa, 
I. Man THE WarRIoR . ers OF THE 


Il, Conriict 1n Nature 


III. Uncivirizep War- 
RIORS 


The Eskimos—The Namau 
People of the New Guinea 
—Australian Aborigines— 
' Easter Island—West Af- 
' rican Cannibalism—Head- 
Hunting—The Dyaks of 
Borneo — Slave Wars — 
Human Sacrifice— The 
Aztecs. 
IV. Uncivinizep War- 
R1ors (Continued) 
The Kenyz Tribes—The 
Masai—The Congo Peo- 
ples— The Zulus— The 
’ Incas — North American 
Indians—The Maiores of 
New Zealand. 


V. THe ANCESTRY OF 


Wark 
The Old Stone Age— 
Neolithic Warfare — The 
Bronze Age—‘‘The Golden 
Age of Peace’’—The In- 
troduction of Iron—Crete, 
and the Sea-Marauders. 


PART II: 
THE CHILDHOOD 
OF THE WAR-GOD 


VI. THe Eeyptian Lion 
AND THE ASSYRIAN 
Wotr. 

Egypt — Babylonia — As- 
syria. 

VII. Perstan HorseMEN 
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by 


STANTON COBLENTZ 


Illustrations by ARTHUR ZAIDENBERG 
488 Pages handsomely bound 


ECAUSE the publishers went into bankruptcy, we were able 
to secure 500 copies of Stanton Coblentz’s remarkable book, 
Marching Men, at a reduced rate, and we are offering them 

to the patrons of the Book Shop at the absurdly low price of one 


dollar. 


throughout the ages, from ancient down to 


Marching Men is an illuminating story of warfare 


It 


modern times. 


disproves the theory that war is caused primarily by the fighting 
instinct. Not only is it fascinating reading from a historical stand- 
point, but it is one of the most impressive arguments against war 


ever written—and done in a popular, readable style. 


The book is handsomely 


of those “‘heavy, dry-as-dust tomes.” 


Not one 


bound, printed on excellent paper, and profusely illustrated. An 
unprecedented bargain either as an addition to your own library 


or as a gift. 


Ma NE of the most impressive 


polemics 


against War ever written. . . . 
Militarists, pacifists, and ‘half- 
way men’ will find the art and practice of 
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India—China—The Tar- 
tars— The Cathayans — 
Mongol Invasions—Kublai 
Khan, 
XIII. Tue Darx Aces 
Charlemagne— The By- 
zantine Empire. 
XIV. SARACENS AND 
CRUSADES 
Religious Warfare — Mo- 
hammed—The Holy Wars 
of Islam—The Crusaders 
—Their Crimes and Mis- 
fortunes — Relations of 
Christian and Musselman 
—Saladin—The Capture 
of Jerusalem. 
XV. THe Days or Cuiv- 


ALRY 
Private and Family War- 
fare—JInfluence of the 
Church—The Storming of 
a Castle. 


PART IV: 
THE WAR-GOD 
COMES OF AGE 
XVI. THe Dawn oF a 
New Era 
The Invention of Gun- 
powder—Early Cannon— 
The Siege of Constanti- 
nople—Turkey Janissaries 
— Standing Armies — 
French Mercenaries—Eng- 
lish Hirelings—The Con- 
dottieri—Joan of Arc. 
XVII. Wars oF Potirics 
AND RELIGION 
Russia—Ivan the Terrible 
—Peter the Great—Spain 
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A Prohibitionist Races Facts _ 


By FRANCIS M. COCKRELL 
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The Trend of Events 


ONE DOLLAR Pe te 


(REGULAR NEWSSTAND PRICE $2.55) 


H AVE you seen the mew Outlook? . . . a liberal, lively 

spirited, illustrated periodical, with restraint, dignity 
and direction . . . treating aggressively the issues of the 
day, including Religion. . . . It offers a well rounded out 


0. ATT hae) OK program of ideas . . . timely reviews on books, music, 

orga a eee the theatre and art . . . special departments every week 

weekly inquiry into : i Y 

contemporary life by on finance and business, concise, important and down-to- 

these distinguished in- : i eae ; 

ar ee the-minute. . . . Packed with original material. . . . 
“T want to say how much I enjoy reading the Outlook. In 

James Truslow Adams - 

Shetvohtanbaten the words of the street you are getting out a swell journal,” 

Herbert Asbury 


Charles A. Beard says John Dewey. 
Emily Newell Blair 

James Boyd 

Struthers Burt 

Stuart Chase 


Logan Clendening 
Norman H. Davis 
John Dewey 
Harry Emerson 

Fosdick 


Ales Hrdlicka 

i cicr Libieatnn and Independent 
Milton Mackaye 

Charles Merz 


Jonathan Mitchell 808 SS | —— oo 
James Ha ; ’ 
Reninsde ae OUTLOOK and. INDEPENDENT—120 East 16th Street—New York 


Bertrand Russell 
Henry Norris Russell 
Pitts Sanborn 
Wickham Steed 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson 
Donald Ogden Stewart 
I. A. R. Wylie Name and Address .....ye-++s: MPSA tafe fa ks oe, ov 4) cspemaneie Foecsadiclaaos 


Dear Sirs: 


I should like to read the Outlook for seventeen weeks. Please find 
enclosed one dollar. i 


and many others. 
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